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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  guide ,  or  manual ,  to  point  out  certain  characteristics  of 
Making  Meaning  Clear,  the  seventh-grade  textbook  in  the  English  for  Meaning 
series.  Suggestions  for  teaching  the  lessons  are  presented  in  Part  Two. 

Part  One 

Certain  Characteristics  of  Making  Meaning  Clear 


Important  language  activities.  Making 
Meaning  Clear  provides  instruction  which 
any  boy  or  girl  needs  in  order  to  take  part  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  most  important  language  activi¬ 
ties  of  his  everyday  life,  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  All  such  activities,  simple  and  com¬ 
plex,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 1 

1.  Taking  part  in  conversations  or  discus¬ 
sions,  including  informal  conversations, 
directed  discussions  on  a  given  problem 
or  question,  making  introductions,  and 
using  the  telephone 

2.  Preparing  and  making  reports,  oral  and 
written,  including  recitals  of  personal 
experiences  and  experiences  of  others, 
and  special  topic  reports  for  which  in¬ 
formation  must  be  gathered 

3.  Writing  letters,  including  informal  notes, 
friendly  letters,  business  letters,  invita¬ 
tions,  and  replies  to  invitations 

4.  Giving  reviews,  oral  and  written,  includ¬ 
ing  brief  reviews  of  books,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  radio  programs 

5.  Telling  stories,  oral  and  written,  includ¬ 
ing  stories  read  and  heard,  stories  made 
of  personal  experiences,  and  stories  made 
of  imaginary  happenings 

6.  Giving  descriptions,  oral  and  written 

7.  Giving  directions ,  oral  and  written 

8.  Making  announcements,  oral  and  written 

9.  Creative  writing 

Language  abilities.  To  participate  success¬ 
fully  in  each  of  the  nine  language  activities,  a 
pupil  needs  to  gain  control  of  certain  definite 
abilities  which  may  be  classified  in  the  four 
following  groups: 

I.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  have  in  or- 

1  Making  Meaning  Clear  teaches  only  those  activities,  or 
elements  of  activities,  which  seventh-grade  pupils  need  and 

can  learn. 


der  to  select  topics  on  which  to  talk  or  write, 
and  to  decide  upon  important  and  interesting 
things  to  say  about  those  topics.  Examples 
of  items  to  be  taught  in  developing  such 
abilities  are:  (a)  how  to  select  a  topic  for  a 
report,  (b)  what  to  write  about  in  a  friendly 
news  letter,  (c)  what  to  tell  in  describing  ob¬ 
jects,  and  (d)  what  to  tell  or  ask  in  a  discus¬ 
sion. 

2.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  acquire  in 
order  to  put  what  he  means  in  language  that 
is  clear  and  exact  enough  so  that  others  can 
understand  what  he  really  means.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  abilities  to  be  taught  are:  (a)  using  a 
word  or  phrase  that  expresses  exactly  a  mean¬ 
ing  intended  instead  of  using  a  word  or  phrase 
which  does  not  express  that  meaning  ex¬ 
actly,  (b)  keeping  sentences  apart  rather  than 
running  them  together,  (c)  arranging  the 
parts  of  a  sentence  so  that  it  gives  exactly  the 
meaning  intended,  and  (d)  telling  things  in 
correct  order. 

3.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  acquire  in 
order  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  Exam¬ 
ples  are:  (a)  using  words  correctly,  (b)  using 
capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks  cor¬ 
rectly,  (c)  pronouncing  words  correctly,  and 
(d)  placing  and  spacing  the  parts  of  a  letter 
correctly. 

4.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  use  in  order 
to  observe  the  social  amenities  or  courtesies 
that  constitute  consideration  for  others  in 
speaking  and  writing.  Examples  are:  (a) 
helping  others  to  take  part  in  conversation, 
(b)  greeting  others  and  responding  to  their 
greetings,  (c)  introducing  friends  to  each 
other  and  to  older  persons,  (d)  writing  some¬ 
thing  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  which  shows  that 
the  letter  is  personal. 

Organization  of  the  book.  With  this  point 
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of  view  in  mind,  180  definite,  clear-cut  lessons 
have  been  placed  in  Making  Meaning  Clear. 
The  general  purpose  of  each  of  these  lessons  is 
one  or  another  of  the  following: 

1.  To  arouse  the  pupil’s  interest  in,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of,  to  check  the  pupil’s 
understanding  of,  and  to  provide  practice 
on  one  given  item  included  in  a  given  ac¬ 
tivity 

2.  To  review  and  provide  further  practice 
in  items  previously  taught 

3.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  test  his  achievement 
in  a  given  item 

4.  To  aid  the  pupil  in  preparing  to  take  part 
in  a  given  activity 

5.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to 
take  part  in  a  given  activity,  using  items 
previously  taught,  and  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  find  ways  to  secure  im¬ 
provement. 

The  180  lessons  are  grouped  into  ten  units. 
The  title  of  each  unit  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
nine  language  activities,  such  as  Conversation , 
Letters ,  Stories ,  or  Reports.  Every  unit  con¬ 
tains  three  chapters,  each  of  which  contains 
clearly  separated  but  closely  related  lessons. 

The  first  chapter  in  each  unit  introduces  the 
meaning  of  and  stimulates  the  pupil’s  interest 
in  one  of  the  nine  language  activities.  Lessons 
in  that  chapter  teach  items  which  the  pupil 
needs  in  order  to  select  ideas  about  which  to 
speak  and  write,  and  items  that  constitute  the 
social  amenities  or  courtesies  involved  in  that 
activity.  The  first  lesson  establishes  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  this  particular  language  job.  The 
rules  or  standards  are  derived  by  analysis  of 
one  or  more  models.  One  or  more  lessons  in 
the  chapter  provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil 
actually  to  take  part  in  the  one  of  the  nine  lan¬ 
guage  activities  being  taught  in  the  unit,  and 
to  evaluate  his  performance  in  that  activity  in 
the  light  of  the  rules  taught  in  the  chapter. 
For  want  of  a  better  name,  this  first  chapter  in 
each  unit  may  be  called  the  junctional  chapter. 

Lessons  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  in 
each  unit  teach  abilities  which  the  pupil  must 
acquire  in  order  to  speak  and  write  clearly, 
exactly,  and  correctly  in  the  one  of  the  nine 
language  activities  being  taught  in  the  unit. 
One  lesson  in  each  of  the  second  and  third 


chapters  makes  provision  for  the  pupil  to  deal 
with  the  language  activity  itself  in  the  light  of 
all  the  items  taught  in  that  chapter.  For  want 
of  a  better  name,  the  second  and  third  chapters 
in  each  unit  may  be  called  mechanics  chapters. 

Chapter  Twenty-Eight,  Telling  Stories  and 
Enjoying  Poems,  which  includes  choral  reading 
and  verse  writing  may  be  studied  at  any  time 
during  the  year  as  occasions  arise  which  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  using  stories  and  poems  to  en¬ 
tertain  others. 

The  interunits.  Reading  and  Word  Mastery 
provides  training  in  those  allied  skills  which 
pupils  need  constantly  to  use  and  perfect.  These 
interunits  include: 

1.  Finding  the  Central  Thought 

2.  Finding  the  Important  Details 

3.  Word  Study 

4.  Reading  Efficiently 

5.  Using  the  Context  and  Your  Own  Ex¬ 
periences  When  You  Read. 

6.  Learning  to  Make  Outlines 

7.  Learning  to  Follow  Directions 

8.  Learning  to  Get  Meanings  that  are  Im¬ 
plied  Rather  than  Stated 

9.  Visualizing 

10.  Using  Pictures  in  Reading 

11.  Learning  to  Predict  Outcomes 

12.  Learning  to  Make  and  Use  Comparisons 
in  Reading 

These  need  not  be  studied  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur,  but  may  be  used  as  the  need  for  a 
special  skill  arises. 

Organization  of  the  lesson  units.  The  les¬ 
sons  are  clearly  marked  in  the  text.  All  les¬ 
son  titles  are  numbered  and  set  in  capital  let¬ 
ters.  There  is  no  need  for  either  the  pupil  or 
the  teacher  to  estimate  or  to  be  confused  as  to 
how  much  or  what  part  of  a  chapter  constitutes 
a  lesson.  Likewise,  the  purpose  of  each  lesson 
and  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  studying  and  in 
teaching  it  are  clear.  There  is  no  reason  for 
either  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  to  feel  vague 
about  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  lesson  or  about 
how  to  do  it.  Following  sound  principles  of 
learning,  each  language  activity  is  presented 
in  a  life  situation,  and  the  meaning  of  an  item 
that  is  to  be  learned  is  taught  before  practice 
on  it  is  provided. 

The  lessons  within  a  given  chapter  are 
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closely  related.  Each  lesson  covers  a  definite 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  chapter  and  has  the 
correct  psychological  connection  with  the  les¬ 
son  immediately  preceding  and  the  lesson  im¬ 
mediately  following.  The  close  integration  of 
the  lessons  in  a  chapter  and  of  the  chapters  in 
a  unit  not  only  prevents  the  “skipping  around” 
which  has  characterized  the  wasteful  organiza¬ 
tion  of  composition  textbooks  during  the  last 
decade,  but  also  insures  a  sustained  instruc¬ 
tional  drive  on  each  language  activity  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

Speaking  clearly  and  exactly.  Because  lan¬ 
guage  is  fundamentally  a  vehicle  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  meaning,  Making  Meaning 
Clear  places  great  stress  on  teaching  the  pupil 
to  put  his  ideas  into  language  that  is  clear  and 
exact  enough  for  other  people  to  understand 
what  he  means  by  it.  The  main  features  of  this 
program  are  indicated  below: 

/  i.  Definite  lessons  on  vocabulary  teach  the 
/  pupil  (a)  to  choose  from  among  various 
(  words  and  phrases  the  one  word  or  phrase 
\  which  fits  best  a  given  meaning;  (b)  to  be 
|  concerned  about  whether  a  word  that  he 
uses  expresses  exactly  what  he  means;  (c)  to 
discover  new  words  with  which  to  express  a 
meaning;  (d)  to  use  words  which  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  his  audience;  and  (e)  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  any  strange  word  which  must 
be  used. 

‘  2.  Definite  lessons  in  sentence  structure 
j  teach  the  pupil  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
by  (a)  using  a  sentence  when  a  sentence  is 
’  needed,  rather  than  a  group  of  words  that  is 
not  a  sentence;  (b)  keeping  sentences  apart 
instead  of  running  them  together;  (c)  ar¬ 
ranging  the  parts  of  a  sentence  carefully;  and 
(d)  combining  sentences  which  should  be 
combined. 

3.  Definite  lessons  in  paragraph  structure 
teach  the  pupil  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
by  (a)  keeping  to  the  topic;  (b)  telling  things 
in  the  order  in  which  they  happen;  and  (c) 
making  each  sentence  in  a  paragraph  tell 
something  that  has  not  been  told  in  the  para¬ 
graph. 

4.  Certain  uses  of  punctuation  marks  are 
taught  as  means  of  making  meaning  clear. 

5.  The  pronunciation  of  certain  words  and 
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the  use  of  the  voice  are  taught  as  means  of 

making  meaning  clear. 

Topics  to  talk  and  write  about.  Of  course, 
substance  or  content  —  having  something  to 
say  —  is  fundamental  in  learning  to  speak  and 
write  well.  But  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
composition  textbook  needs  to  provide  subject 
matter  for  the  pupil  to  talk  and  write  about. 
Each  pupil  already  has  plenty  of  ideas  to  ex¬ 
press.  These  ideas  are  either  (a)  those  which 
the  pupil  has  built  out  of  his  first-hand  experi¬ 
ences,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  or  (b)  those 
which  come  from  his  reading  and  listening  in 
social  studies,  science,  and  other  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Making  Meaning  Clear,  therefore, 
does  not  supply  social  studies  content,  science 
content,  or  other  subject-matter  content  which 
the  pupil  must  read  in  order  to  have  something 
to  talk  and  write  about.  The  book  assumes, 
rather,  that  its  two  chief  functions  are  (1)  to 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  recall  ideas  which  he  has 
built  out  of  his  experiences  and  to  be  eager  to 
express  those  ideas  in  language,  and  (2)  to 
teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  his  ideas  well. 
It  assumes,  further,  that  boys  and  girls  can 
be  induced  to  talk  and  write  more  freely  and 
enthusiastically  about  their  first-hand  interests 
and  experiences,  and  about  the  ideas  with  which 
they  deal  in  other  school  subjects,  than  about 
the  meager  scraps  of  subject  matter  which  a 
composition  textbook  can  at  best  provide  and 
which  are  only  vaguely  understood  by  most 
pupils  in  most  schools. 

Making  Meaning  Clear  provides  many 
pictures,  questions,  and  suggested  topics  which 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  talk  and  write  about  his 
experiences,  and  it  teaches  him  to  express  well 
his  ideas  about  those  experiences  and  the  ideas 
with  which  he  deals  in  social  studies  and  other 
school  subjects.  The  selection  of  the  pictures, 
questions,  and  suggested  topics  is  based  on  the 
results  of  research  which  discovered  what  is 
known  about  pupils’  interests  and  about  the 
topics  on  which  boys  and  girls  talk  and  write 
voluntarily  both  in  and  out  of  school.  The 
language  taught  is  that  which  analyses  show 
the  pupil  needs  in  talking  and  writing  about 
his  own  experiences  and  about  the  ideas  he 
meets  in  dealing  with  various  school  subjects. 
It  is  in  these  ways  that  Making  Meaning 
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Clear  uniquely  supplies  integration  of  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  with  the  pupil’s  language 
needs  as  they  appear  in  his  activities  outside 
the  school,  and  as  created  by  the  demands  for 
talking  and  writing  which  the  school  places 
upon  him. 

The  interrelationship  of  language  activities 
and  mechanics.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may 
realize  the  importance  of  gaining  control  of  the 
so-called  mechanics  of  language,  Making 
Meaning  Clear  presents  those  mechanics,  not 
in  isolation,  but  rather  as  parts  of  the  language 
activities  themselves.  The  following  state¬ 
ments  clarify  this  relationship: 

1.  As  explained  on  page  2,  the  first  chapter 
in  each  unit  teaches  and  provides  practice  on 
functional  items  that  are  involved  in  the  one 
language  activity  to  which  the  unit  is  de¬ 
voted.  The  second  and  third  chapters  in  the 
unit  teach  and  provide  practice  on  mechanics 
items  that  are  involved  in  that  language 
activity.  Thus  each  lesson  on  a  mechanics 
item  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  language  activ¬ 
ity  itself. 

2.  In  one  lesson  in  each  mechanics  chapter, 
the  pupil  uses  the  mechanics  taught  in  that 
chapter  in  carrying  on  the  language  activity 
to  which  the  unit  is  devoted. 

3.  Most  of  the  practice  provided  in  each  me¬ 
chanics  chapter  appears  in  the  form  of  the 
language  activity  being  taught  in  the  unit. 
Correct  usage.  The  authors  of  Making 

Meaning  Clear  believe  that  the  teaching  of 
correct  usage  of  words  is  a  problem  in  habit 
formation,  that  errors  have  their  origin  in  speech 
rather  than  in  writing,  and  that  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  those  errors  is  promoted  chiefly  by  oral 
expression.  Because  of  this  point  of  view,  the 
authors  provided  a  large  amount  of  practice 
material,  much  of  which  is  oral.  To  help  main¬ 
tain  the  pupil’s  interest  in  practice,  the  great 
bulk  of  practice  material  appears  in  the  form 
of  interesting  connected  discourse  rather  than 
as  a  group  of  unrelated  sentences.  The  items 
taught  in  correct  usage  are  those  which  re¬ 
search  has  shown  to  be  most  used  by  pupils  at 
this  level,  those  which  the  pupils  can  under¬ 
stand,  and  those  with  which  they  have  serious 
difficulty. 

Persistent  review  and  practice.  Skills  once 


presented  in  Making  Meaning  Clear  are  not 
dropped.  There  is  a  steady  and  persistent  in¬ 
structional  drive  on  each  important  skill.  The 
following  statements  clarify  this  point: 

1.  Important  items  taught  and  practiced  in 
the  first  or  functional  chapter  of  each  unit 
are  used  in  each  other  chapter  in  that  unit. 

2.  The  items  presented  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  a  given  unit  are  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  practiced  time  and  again  in  the 
second  and  third  chapters  of  several  subse¬ 
quent  units.  For  example,  such  matters  as 
capitalization,  punctuation,  and  sentence 
structure  are  practiced  frequently  through¬ 
out  the  book  in  the  light  of  well-planned  and 
well-scheduled  reviews.  Each  mechanics 
item  taught  and  reviewed  in  Making  Mean¬ 
ing  Clear  is  retaught  and  given  distributed 
practice  at  each  subsequent  grade  level. 

3.  Each  item  in  correct  usage  of  words  is 
reviewed  and  practiced  time  and  again 
throughout  the  book. 

Pupil’s  discovery  of  his  language  needs. 
Making  Meaning  Clear  places  great  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  pupil’s  discovery  of  his  own 
language  needs  and  in  his  finding  and  correcting 
of  his  own  errors.  Each  pupil  proof-reads  each 
piece  of  his  writing,  and,  in  the  light  of  definite 
standards,  makes  the  necessary  corrections. 
Part  of  the  regular  teaching  plan  is  to  get  the 
pupil  to  correct  and  improve  each  piece  of 
work,  oral  or  written,  which  he  does  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  as  a  member  of  a  group.  He  helps  to 
build  standards  which  he  uses  in  evaluating 
his  work,  and  he  spends  time  in  finding  ways  to 
improve  his  performances  in  the  light  of  those 
standards.  Likewise,  the  class  build  standards 
for  and  evaluate  the  group  performances. 

Individual  needs  and  differences.  Making 
Meaning  Clear  provides  for  individual  needs 
and  differences  in  many  different  ways.  Among 
those  ways  are  the  following: 

1.  Each  pupil  is  given  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  ample  stimulation  to  talk  and  write 
about  his  own  interests  and  experiences. 

2.  Each  pupil  is  definitely  taught  to  evalu¬ 
ate  his  own  work,  to  discover  his  own  needs, 
and  to  correct  his  own  errors. 

3.  Any  pupil  may  and  should  be  excused 
from  any  practice  or  from  any  exercise  in 
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mechanics  which  teaches  only  items  in  which 
he  is  sufficiently  competent. 

4.  At  the  close  of  each  unit  except  the  last 
one  there  are  pages  entitled  More  Practice. 
This  material  serves  as  a  summary  and  re¬ 
view  of  mechanics  taught  in  the  unit,  and 
provides  material  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
pupils  who  should  have  more  practice  on 
those  mechanics.  It  also  includes  in  some 
instances  review  and  practice  in  some  of 
the  work  of  the  functional  chapter  of  that 
unit. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  stimulation  of  and 
instruction  in  creative  expression  by  pupils 
who  have  the  required  interests. 

6.  Ample  review  on  important  skills  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  any  pupil  who  needs  more  than  a 
normal  amount  of  instruction  and  drill. 

Tests  and  further  practice.  Tests  on  me¬ 
chanics  items  occur  at  well-spaced  intervals 
following  the  introduction  and  teaching  of  those 
items.  By  his  own  checking  of  tests,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  pupil  can  dis¬ 
cover  those  matters  on  which  he  needs  further 
study  and  further  practice. 

Grammar.  Pupils  who  use  Making  Mean¬ 
ing  Clear  get  thorough  instruction  in  certain 
aspects  of  correct  usage  of  words  and  of  sen¬ 
tence  structure  which  forms  the  basis  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  reason  for  the  teaching  of  formal 
grammar  —  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the 
parts  of  speech  and  the  two  parts  of  a  sentence. 
The  grammar  taught  in  the  seventh  grade  in¬ 
cludes  the  parts  of  speech,  the  simple  sentence, 
and  the  compound  sentence. 

Simplicity  of  the  vocabulary.  Great  care 


was  used  in  making  the  text  easy  for  seventh- 
grade  pupils  to  read.  Care  has  been  taken  to 
keep  the  vocabulary  within  the  ability  of  aver¬ 
age  seventh-grade  pupils.  All  through  the 
book,  a  special  attempt  was  made  to  present 
the  meaning  of  each  strange  concept  and  to  use 
sentence  structure  which  is  familiar  to  seventh- 
grade  pupils. 

Correlation  with  other  school  activities.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  language  is  used  in  all 
school  work,  it  is  foolish,  of  course,  to  limit  the 
teaching  of  language  to  the  so-called  English 
period.  Consequently,  Making  Meaning 
Clear  provides  for  the  close  integration  of  in¬ 
struction  in  language  with  other  school  activi¬ 
ties.  The  language  taught  is  that  which  pupils 
need  in  order  to  carry  out  other  school  work. 
In  most  lessons  the  pupil’s  attention  is  called 
to  what  is  taught  in  a  way  which  enables  him 
to  understand  his  need  for  and  use  of  it  in  other 
school  work.  In  this  manual  definite  sugges¬ 
tions  are  given  for  using  in  other  school  work 
what  is  taught  in  Making  Meaning  Clear. 

Improvement  in  speaking  and  writing  —  the 
goal.  Making  Meaning  Clear  does  not  seek 
to  teach  a  complete  and  final  mastery  of  lan¬ 
guage  skills.  Realizing  the  complicated  nature 
of  language  ability  and  utilizing  principles  of 
child  development,  the  authors  have  attempted, 
rather,  to  provide  opportunity  and  stimulation 
for  the  pupil  to  secure  improvement  in  speaking 
and  writing,  little  by  little.  The  goal  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  is  steady  and  real  improvement  in  lan¬ 
guage  facility  which  contributes  to  pupil  growth, 
rather  than  the  complete  mastery  of  language 
skills. 


Part  Two 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  the  Individual  Lessons 


The  lessons  in  Making  Meaning  Clear  are 
clearly  separated  by  numbers  and  titles. 

The  great  majority  of  lessons  follow  the  same 
pattern  —  a  three-part  pattern  that  is  con¬ 
venient  for  the  teacher  to  use  and  easy  for  the 
pupil  to  observe  and  learn.  The  first  part, 
clearly  shown  by  an  italicized  side  heading 
such  as  To  read  to  yourself  or  To  read  and 
think  over ,  is  to  be  read  silently  and  digested  by 


the  pupil.  It  is  in  this  part  that  the  meaning 
and  use  of  the  item  being  taught  is  made  clear. 
There  is  no  particular  need  for  the  teacher  to 
participate  in  this  part  of  the  lesson  except  as 
may  be  necessary  to  introduce  it  and  to  help 
pupils  who  are  greatly  retarded  in  reading.  In 
the  second  part,  shown  by  one  or  more  italicized 
side  headings  such  as  Talking  together ,  To  dis¬ 
cuss  in  class ,  or  Working  together ,  the  members 


of  the  class  or  of  a  group  talk  or  work  together 
to  clinch  the  ideas  presented  in  the  first  part. 
In  this  work  the  teacher’s  participation  is  im¬ 
perative.  In  the  third  part,  indicated  by  an 
italicized  side  heading  such  as  To  do  by  your¬ 
self  or  Testing  yourself ,  the  pupil  engages  in  a 
piece  of  writing  or  in  another  form  of  activity 
in  which  he  makes  use  of  what  has  been  taught 
in  the  lesson,  evaluates  his  performance,  and 
immediately  corrects  any  error  he  may  have 
made.  For  the  lessons  which  do  not  follow 
this  three-step  pattern  exactly,  the  changes, 
shifts,  omissions,  or  additions  involved  are  ob¬ 
vious  in  italicized  side  headings. 

By  observing  the  italicized  side  headings 
closely,  the  teacher  may  discover  easily  (i) 
how  one  may  proceed  in  teaching  a  lesson;  (2) 
whether  a  given  part  of  the  lesson  should  be 
read  silently  and  carried  out  individually  by 
the  pupil  or  should  be  handled  as  a  class  activ¬ 
ity;  and  (3)  whether  pupils  should  read  the  en¬ 
tire  lesson  through  silently  before  engaging  in 
any  one  of  the  individual  or  group  activities 
called  for  in  the  lesson. 

There  are,  however,  certain  suggestions  and 
aids  relative  to  the  teaching  of  a  given  lesson 
which  could  not  be  put  in  the  pupil’s  text.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  manual  to  supply  those 
and  only  those  suggestions  and  aids.  For  most 
of  the  lessons,  therefore,  three  main  points  are 
discussed.  These  are  (1)  the  -purpose  of  the 
lesson ,  (2)  general  preparation  for  the  lesson ,  and 
(3)  suggestions  for  teaching  the  lesson.  For  each 
of  many  lessons,  however,  discussion  of  the 
second  point  is  omitted  because  no  preparation 
is  needed  for  that  lesson.  Because  the  pro¬ 
cedures  and  materials  needed  in  teaching  many 
of  the  lessons  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  text 
itself,  most  of  the  discussion  under  the  third 


point  in  most  lessons  points  out  instructional 
matters  which  need  emphasis. 

Since  many  lessons  contain  discussion  ques¬ 
tions,  exercises,  or  tests  for  which  answers  are 
not  given  in  the  text,  the  manual  under  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  teaching ,  provides  answers  needed 
for  a  few  of  the  questions  and  for  all  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  and  tests.  This  is  done  to  help  the 
teacher  prevent  futile  class  arguments  over 
questions  which  may  seem  debatable,  and  to 
provide  in  convenient  form  the  answers  that 
are  to  be  read  aloud  as  the  pupil  checks  his 
written  work. 

At  a  few  appropriate  places,  suggestions  are 
given  for  correlating  what  is  taught  in  a  given 
chapter  with  other  school  work.  Likewise, 
special  suggestions  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
or  for  teachers  of  more  than  one  grade  are  pre¬ 
sented  occasionally. 

The  directions  given  in  the  manual  and  in 
the  side  headings  of  the  pupil’s  text  are  merely 
suggestive,  representing  procedures  used  in  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  of  the  lessons.  They  are  in  no 
way  compulsory.  Any  teacher  who  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  handling  a  given  lesson,  or  any  part 
of  a  lesson,  should  use  it.  Good  teaching  re¬ 
quires  that  Making  Meaning  Clear  be  used 
in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  class  and  of  each 
pupil.  A  lesson,  a  part  of  a  lesson,  or  an  exercise 
should  be  omitted  when  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  lesson  or  exercise  will  not  be  profita¬ 
ble  to  the  class  or  to  the  pupil.  No  class  or 
pupil  should  work  out  any  lesson  which  teaches 
only  items  that  the  class  or  the  pupil  already 
knows  or  is  able  to  do  adequately.  While  each 
lesson  has  been  planned  to  utilize  a  period,  each 
teacher  should  make  whatever  time  adjust¬ 
ments  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
class. 
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unit  one.  Conversation,  Pages  1-38 


chapter  one.  Talking  and  Helping  Others  to  Talk,  Pages  1-14 


1.  Making  a  Conversation 
Enjoyable,  pages  1-2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  some  of  the 
rules  for  conversation  through  analysis  of  a 
model 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  work  under 
To  talk  about  in  class  should  be  carried  on  as  a 
class  discussion. 

(b)  After  the  questions  have  been  answered 
satisfactorily  the  rules  should  be  stated.  Any 
pupil  who  thinks  of  a  sentence  which  gives  a 
rule  no  other  pupil  has  given  should  state  it. 
Emphasize  courtesy  in  correcting  rules  or 
adding  to  them. 

(c)  To  write  in  class.  The  writing  of  the  rules 
is  to  be  done  in  class  by  each  pupil  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  show  that  he  knows  the  fun¬ 
damental  rules  for  making  a  conversation  in¬ 
teresting. 

(d)  To  discuss ,  listen ,  and  correct  gives  the 
pupil  a  chance  to  see  exactly  how  his  work  can 
be  improved.  As  each  rule  in  its  final  form  is 
agreed  on,  a  pupil  may  be  asked  to  write  it  on 
the  board.  When  the  list  is  complete  it  should 
be  compared  with  the  list  of  standards  on  page 
325.  Encourage  pupils  to  copy  the  corrected 
list  on  the  board  into  their  notebooks.  Show 
that  the  rules  do  not  have  to  be  phrased  word 
for  word  like  the  standards.  As-  the  work  in 
conversation  proceeds,  refer  the  pupils  to  their 
rules  to  substantiate  their  statements  or  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  work.  They  should  form  the  habit 
of  testing  their  work  by  the  standards  they  have 
derived. 

2..  Exchanging  Ideas  Clearly 
and  Politely,  pages  j-j 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  value  of 
courtesy  not  only  in  making  contacts  pleas¬ 
anter,  but  in  encouraging  understanding 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
should  have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  class 
discussion. 

(b)  The  conversation  to  be  written  should  be 
brief.  Some  pupils  will  merely  omit  the  second 
sentence  of  Helen’s  first  speech.  It  might  be 
recast  to  read,  “He’s  such  a  gentle  old  fellow 
that  he  wouldn’t  trouble  anyone.”  Similarly, 
her  second  speech  might  be,  “To  dog  school! 
What’s  that?”  Her  third  speech  could  be, 
“Are  you  going  to  help  Alex  train  Jim?”  and 
her  last  speech,  “I  really  like  cats  better  than 
dogs,  but  I’d  like  to  see  what  Jim  learns.  Do 
you  suppose  there’ll  ever  be  a  school  for  cats? 
Nig  could  improve  his  manners!” 

(c)  Every  pupil  should  take  part  in  discussing 
the  most  successful  ways  to  improve  the  conver¬ 
sation.  They  should  refer  to  the  rules  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  points.  Each  should  make  his 
paper  as  perfect  as  possible  before  he  hands  it 
in. 

3.  Listening  to  Add  Interesting 
Ideas  to  the  Topic,  pages  f-7 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  how  by  lis¬ 
tening  carefully  to  what  others  say  each  person 
in  a  conversation  can  add  interesting  ideas  to 
the  topic 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  In  discussion  of  the 
written  work,  each  pupil  should  show  that  he 
has  made  the  conversation  keep  to  the  topic. 

4.  Making  Your  Meaning  Clear 

When  You  Talk,  pages  7-8 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
use  exact  words  instead  of  vague  expressions 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Each  pupil  should 
have  a  chance  to  show  that  he  can  express  an 
idea  exactly  and  clearly. 
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5-  Carrying  on  Your  Own 
Conversations,  pages  9-10 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  each  pupil  a 
chance  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  about  con¬ 
versations 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Each  pupil  should 
have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  one  or  more  dra¬ 
matizations.  Make  sure  that  criticism  is  con¬ 
structive,  courteous,  and  given  in  a  way  that 
will  not  discourage  the  less  able  pupils. 

6.  Introductions,  pages  10-12 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  introduce  two  persons  to  each  other 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  Each  pupil  should 
have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  one  or  more  drama¬ 
tizations. 

7.  Greetings  and  Responding  to 
Greetings,  pages  12-14 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  greet  and  respond  to  greetings  in  a  gra¬ 
cious  manner 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Each  pupil  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  one  or  more 
dramatizations. 


chapter  two.  Learning  Kinds  and  Parts  of  Sentences,  Pages  14-22 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well 
You  Remember  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  14-if 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which  of 
the  items  concerning  kinds  of  sentences  and  the 
subject  and  predicate  the  pupil  needs  to  learn 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  written 
work,  page  14:  1.  Numbers  of  groups  not  sen¬ 
tences:  3,  6,  9,  13,  15.  2.  4,  10,  14.  3.  Only 

one  small  boy  was  left  on  the  beach.  4.  A  man 
wandered  wearily  down  the  street. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  who  made  an 
error  understands  why  it  is  an  error,  how  it 
should  be  corrected,  and  corrects  it. 

i.  Special  Uses  of  Sentences, 
pages  if -if 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
four  kinds  of  sentences  and  their  punctuation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key,  page  17: 
helen:  I  went  to  the  fire  in  Haynes’s  store 
Saturday  morning. 
jack:  Was  it  much  of  a  fire? 
helen:  No,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  apparatus. 
I  counted  nine  pieces. 

Irene:  That’s  a  narrow  street  and  the  build¬ 
ings  are  close  together.  Probably  the  chief 


was  afraid  it  would  spread  to  other  buildings. 
helen:  The  thing  I  liked  was  seeing  the  aerial 
ladder  put  up. 

jack:  Did  you  honestly  see  it  go  up? 
helen:  You  had  better  believe  I  did!  It  took 
two  men  cranking  on  two  wheels  like  steering 
wheels  to  get  it  up.  They  ran  the  extension 
straight  up  in  the  air.  I  still  don’t  see  how  they 
guessed  the  height  so  closely.  When  they  got 
it  up  far  enough,  they  pulled  a  lever  and  the 
whole  ladder  tipped  forward  slowly  till  the  very 
top  rested  on  Haynes’s  roof. 
jack:  Was  that  all? 

helen:  No,  it  wasn’t.  First,  they  cranked  it  a 
little  higher  till  the  top  was  about  a  foot  above 
the  roof.  Then  a  young  fireman  in  a  red  hel¬ 
met  and  a  black  raincoat,  with  an  ax  in  his  belt, 
ran  up  the  ladder.  He  reminded  me  of  a  squir¬ 
rel  because  he  used  his  hands  and  went  so  fast. 
Irene:  Did  he  carry  anyone  out  down  the 
ladder? 

helen:  No,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  was  dreadfully 
disappointed.  Probably  I’ll  never  see  the 
aerial  ladder  up  again  and  nobody,  not  even  the 
fireman  himself,  came  down  it. 

Irene:  Tell  me  how  you  would  really  have  felt 
if  somebody  had  been  carried  down  the  ladder. 
helen:  Well,  of  course,  I  would  have  been 
scared,  but  I’d  like  to  have  seen  it  done. 


3-  Two  Parts  of  a  Sentence, 
pages  18-19 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  function 
of  the  complete  and  simple  subject  and  the 
function  of  the  complete  and  simple  predicate 
of  a  sentence  and  to  provide  practice  in  identi¬ 
fying  subjects  and  predicates 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key,  page  19: 


Complete  Subject 
I.  John 
1.  It 

3.  The  chairs 

4.  They 

5.  A  large  desk 

6.  The  desk 

7.  Everything 

8.  A  strange  smell 

9.  It 
10.  I 

Complete  Predicate 
showed  . . .  ball 
was  . . .  room 
were  . . .  circle 
could  . . .  about 
faced  the  chairs 
had  . . .  burner 
looked  . . .  orderly 
filled  . . .  room 
was  very  quiet 
liked  it 


Simple  Subject 

John 

It 

chairs 

They 

desk 

desk 

Everything 

smell 

It 

I 

Simple  Predicate 

showed 

was 

were  arranged 

could  be  moved 

faced 

had 

looked 

filled 

was 

liked 


(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  turn  to  To  ac¬ 
company  Chapter  II,  lesson  3,  page  329. 

4.  Unusual  Order  of  Subject 
and  Predicate,  pages  19-20 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  achieve  variety  in  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  the  class  dis¬ 
cussion  the  pupils  should  discover  that  the  first 
two  sentences  would  give  a  monotonous  effect 
if  in  each  the  subject  came  first.  By  putting  the 
subject  first  in  1  and  leaving  2  as  it  is  variety  is 
gained. 


(b)  Possible  key,  page  20:  1.  In  a  flash  the 
football  slipped  from  his  fingers.  2.  Across  the 
field  it  bobbed.  3.  There  the  quarterback  fell 
on  it.  4.  Upon  him  a  tangle  of  players  threw 
themselves.  5.  Across  the  darkening  field,  the 
referee’s  whistle  sounded  clear  and  sharp. 
6.  Slowly  the  mass  of  players  separated.  7. 
From  the  lips  of  the  quarterback’s  mother  a 
sigh  of  relief  escaped.  8.  As  one  delirious  man 
the  red  stand  rose.  9.  With  their  cheers  they 
nearly  split  the  gray  clouds. 

By  discussion  show  that  putting  the  subject 
first  in  sentence  4  would  give  a  pleasing  variety 
to  the  group  of  sentences  as  a  whole. 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  turn  to  To  ac¬ 
company  Chapter  II,  lesson  4,  page  329 

5.  What  is  a  Sentence?,  pages  19-20 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
what  a  sentence  is  and  to  provide  practice  in 
distinguishing  a  sentence  from  a  group  of  words 
that  is  not  a  sentence 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Do  not  try  to 
define  a  sentence. 

(b)  In  discussion  show  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  a  group  of  words  is  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  written.  To 
decide  the  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  oneself 
what  the  group  of  words  means  or  does.  Now 
that  the  pupils  know  subjects  and  predicates, 
they  can  be  sure  that  a  group  of  words  that 
lacks  one  or  the  other  is  not  a  sentence.  Do  not 
go  into  the  matter  of  dependent  clauses. 

(c)  Key  for  To  read  and  think  over,  page  20. 
The  scolding  squirrels  jumped  from  tree  to  tree. 
They  looked  like  trapeze  performers.  One 
found  on  the  ground  a  paper  bag  only  a  little 
torn.  Another  frisking  by  him  had  a  nut. 
What  a  scuffle  they  had!  Were  they  really 
fighting?  They  dashed  about  in  circles,  chat¬ 
tering  like  mad.  There  was  one  elderly,  quiet 
squirrel  sunning  himself,  unconcerned,  on  a 
dead  branch. 

(d)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  understands 
why  any  mistake  he  made  in  written  work  is  a 
mistake  and  that  he  corrects  it. 
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CHAPTER  THREE.  Using  Words  COffeCtly,  Pages  22-$l 


i.  Do  You  Use  the  Correct  Form 
to  Express  Your  Meaning? 
pages  22-2 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which  of 
these  29  words  the  pupil  needs  to  review 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Do  not  tell  the 
pupil  that  any  one  of  these  words  is  always  used 
with  a  helping  word.  The  past  participle  may 
be  used  as  an  adjective  without  an  auxiliary. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  have  a  chance  to  read 
aloud  some  of  the  sentences. 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself :  1.  saw;  2.  came; 
3.  ran;  4.  did;  5.  gave;  6.  ate;  7.  rang;  8.  fell; 

9.  went;  10.  took;  11.  wrote;  12.  broke;  13. 
drove;  14.  began;  15.  lay;  16.  knew;  17.  grew; 
18.  drank;  19.  lay;  20.  threw;  21.  sang;  22. 
rode;  23.  blew;  24.  flew;  25.  swam;  26.  chose; 
27.  froze;  28.  spoke;  29.  stole 

2.  1.  seen;  2.  come;  3.  run;  4.  done;  5. 
given;  6.  eaten;  7.  rung;  8.  fallen;  9.  gone; 

10.  taken;  11.  written;  12.  broken;  13.  driven; 
14.  begun;  15.  laid;  16.  known;  17.  grown; 
18.  drunk;  19.  lain;  20.  thrown;  21.  sung; 
22.  ridden;  23.  blown;  24.  flown;  25.  swum; 
26.  chosen;  27.  frozen;  28.  spoken;  29.  stolen 

(d)  Key  for  To  read  aloud,  page  23.  1.  came, 
come;  2.  drove,  driven,  knew;  3.  spoke;  4. 
gone,  went;  5.  ridden,  frozen;  6.  blown;  7.  blew; 
8.  chose;  9.  chosen,  saw;  10.  spoken;  11.  saw; 
12.  drunk,  drank;  13.  eaten,  ate;  14.  ran,  run, 
lay,  Jain,  rang,  rung,  began;  15.  flew;  16.  be¬ 
gun;  17.  fell,  fallen;  18.  given,  gave;  19.  taken, 
took;  20.  broken,  broke;  21.  knew,  grew, 
grown;  22.  wrote,  written,  took,  known;  23. 
sang,  sung;  24.  flown,  knew;  25.  stole,  swam, 
swum;  26.  chosen,  stolen,  done;  27.  threw, 
thrown 

z.  Reviewing  the  Forms  of 
Troublesome  Verbs,  pages  2; -28 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice 
for  those  pupils  who  need  it  on  specific  words 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  This  work 
should  be  oral  with  each  pupil  reading  the  sen¬ 
tences  that  give  him  the  needed  practice. 


(b)  Key  for  To  do  by  yourself,  page  25:  Para¬ 
graph  l:  1.  grew;  2.  grown;  3.  began;  4.  grown 
or  begun;  5.  grew;  6.  grown;  7.  begin;  8.  be¬ 
gan;  9.  grew;  10.  begun.  Paragraph  2:  11. 
done;  12.  taken;  13.  did;  14.  do;  15.  done; 
16.  took;  17.  taken;  18.  took;  19.  did;  20. 
taken. 

Page  26.  Paragraph  3:  21.  saw;  22.  fallen; 
23.  saw;  24.  seen;  25.  see;  26.  fell;  27.  saw; 
28.  seen;  29.  fallen;  30.  saw.  Paragraph  4: 
31.  lain;  32.  sang;  33.  threw;  34.  thrown;  35. 
lay;  36.  sung;  37.  sang;  38.  lay;  39.  threw; 
40.  thrown;  41.  lay;  42.  threw;  43.  sang;  44. 
lain;  45.  sung.  Paragraph  5:  46.  rang;  47. 
came;  48.  known;  49.  knew;  50.  come;  51. 
rung;  52.  new;  53.  known;  54.  came;  55.  rung; 
56.  came;  57.  come;  58.  known;  59.  rung; 
60.  come  or  known.  Paragraph  6:  61.  broken; 
62.  gave;  63.  run;  64.  given;  65.  broke;  66. 
ran;  67.  broke;  68.  ran;  69.  given;  70.  gave; 
71.  ran;  72.  gave;  73.  broken;  74.  run;  75.  ran. 

Pages  27-28,  Paragraph  7:  76.  eaten;  77. 
drunk;  78.  gone;  79.  written;  80.  wrote;  81. 
written;  82.  eaten;  83.  drunk;  84.  gone;  85. 
ate;  86.  drank;  87.  gone;  88.  gone;  89.  eaten; 
90.  drunk;  91.  wrote;  92.  written;  93.  gone; 
94.  eaten;  95.  drunk;  96.  driven;  97.  drove; 
98.  drove;  99.  driven;  100.  drove.  Para¬ 
graph  8:  101.  rode;  102.  chose;  103.  swum; 
104.  blown;  105.  blew;  106.  ridden;  107.  froze; 
108.  swam;  109.  swum;  no.  blown;  in. 
frozen;  112.  spoken;  113.  froze;  114.  frozen; 
115.  spoke;  116.  blown;  117.  ridden;  118.  swam 
or  rode;  119.  swum  or  ridden;  120.  spoken; 
1 21.  frozen;  122.  blown;  123.  chose;  124. 
chosen;  125.  spoke;  126.  spoken;  127.  chosen; 
128.  chosen;  129.  swum;  130.  swam.  Para¬ 
graph  9:  131.  done;  132.  stole;  133.  flew;  134. 
did;  135.  done;  136.  stolen;  137.  flown;  138. 
stole;  139.  stolen;  140.  done;  141.  stole  or 
flew;  142.  flown;  143.  flew;  144.  did;  145. 
flew;  146.  done;  147.  done. 

3.  Using  Negatives  Correctly, 
pages  29-30 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  correct 


use  of  negatives  and  provide  practice  in  using 
them  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
should  have  a  chance  to  give  some  of  the  sen¬ 
tences. 

(b)  Key  for  To  read  and  think  over ,  page  29. 

I.  There  was  nobody  to  wait  on  us.  2.  Couldn’t 
he  see  there  was  nobody  there?  3.  Didn’t  he 
get  any?  4.  Why  doesn’t  he  go  anywhere? 

5.  There  was  hardly  time  to  catch  the  train. 

6.  There  was  scarcely  anyone  around. 

(c)  Possible  key  for  To  give  orally  in  class , 
pages  29-30:  1.  No  one  came.  2.  None  of 
these  trees  were  damaged.  3.  None  of  them 
have  been  struck  by  lightning.  4.  I  never 
climbed  one.  5.  I  am  not  afraid  of  climbing 
too  high.  6.  I  do  not  want  any  help  in  starting. 

7.  I  am  not  planning  anything.  8.  I  have  no 
candy  here.  9.  I  would  never  run  away  from 
trouble.  10.  I  am  never  late  to  school.  11. 
No  one  helps  me  plan  my  course  of  study.  12. 
I  was  not  doing  anything  in  the  study  period. 
13.  No  one  ever  told  me  where  to  look.  14.  I 
am  never  going  back.  15.  I  have  been  no¬ 
where  but  here  all  day. 

4.  Testing  Yourself,  -pages  30-51 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to 
discover  whether  he  has  learned  to  use  correctly 
the  words  taught  in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  Read  to 
yourself;  1.  took;  2.  gone;  3.  gone;  4.  taken; 
5.  known;  6.  drove;  7.  drove;  8.  driven;  9. 
doesn’t;  10.  anything;  11.  were;  12.  were;  13. 
isn’t;  14.  Are;  15.  thrown;  16.  saw;  17.  broken; 
18.  fallen;  19.  begun;  20.  Haven’t;  21.  any; 
22.  saw;  23.  written;  24.  went;  25.  any;  26. 
anywhere;  27.  come;  28.  gone;  29.  eaten;  30. 
any;  31.  grown;  32.  any;  33.  grown;  34.  lay; 
35.  came;  36.  drank;  37.  stolen;  38.  sang;  39. 
begun;  40.  had;  41.  began;  42.  rang;  43.  saw; 
44.  ran;  45.  run;  46.  any;  47.  anything;  48. 
took;  49.  given;  50.  had;  51.  broken;  52.  rode 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER  COURSES 

(a)  Teach  the  correct  use  of  any  word  when¬ 
ever  the  need  arises. 

(b)  The  class  may  wish  to  keep  in  their  note¬ 


books  a  record  of  the  errors  they  heard.  Em¬ 
phasize  that  the  names  of  the  persons  making 
the  errors  are  not  to  be  recorded.  Once  a  week 
the  errors  observed  may  be  read  and  discussed. 

(c)  Each  pupil  may  keep  a  list  of  the  words  he 
constantly  has  trouble  with.  With  each  word 
he  should  write  a  statement  telling  how  it  is 
used  correctly  and  an  example  of  its  correct  use. 
This  material  may  be  studied  at  odd  moments. 

More  Practice,  pages  32-34 

These  exercises  should  be  used  by  any  pupil, 
or  by  the  class  as  a  whole,  when  additional  prac¬ 
tice  is  needed. 

Exercise  I  A,  page  32.  Possible  key:  1.  sarah: 
Ellen  (or  any  name  by  which  she  would  address 
her  sister),  this  is  my  friend,  Mary  Smith. 
Mary,  this  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Wells,  mary: 
Mrs.  Wells,  I  have  often  wished  that  I  had  an 
older  sister. 

2.  john:  Father,  this  is  my  friend,  Frank 
Day. 

3.  Constance:  Miss  Marks,  may  I  present 
my  father,  Mr.  Clark,  to  you?  miss  marks: 
Constance  has  helped  us  plan  a  number  of 
lively  projects  for  our  class,  Mr.  Clark.  (Miss 
Marks  should  mention  Mr.  Clark’s  name  in 
some  way  in  her  remarks.) 

4.  sam:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lewis.  Dad 
won’t  be  back  until  Monday.  He  will  be 
disappointed  to  have  missed  you. 

5.  jack:  Mother,  may  I  get  some  more  ice 
to  put  into  the  pitcher? 

6.  mary:  I  am  trying  to  learn  to  like  cab¬ 
bage.  Our  home  economics  teacher  says  it  is 
full  of  vitamins. 

7.  susan:  These  biscuits  are  grand,  Mother. 
When  you  get  your  new  permanent  will  you  let 
me  try  to  fix  your  hair  in  a  new  way? 

8.  jack:  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  can  bring 
any  flowers,  jack:  I  don’t  really  know  much 
about  flowers,  but  I  will  ask  Mother  if  she’d  be 
willing  to  pick  some  for  us.  jack:  I  am  not 
sure  whether  Marie  could  help  us  out.  She  has 
to  be  pretty  careful  how  she  uses  the  little  gas 
that  she  has. 

9.  ellis:  Camping  trips  are  the  best  part  of 
Scout  work.  Our  troop  had  a  great  time  last 
year  at  Lake  Superior. 
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io.  mary:  Both  of  them  are  small  dogs  that 
don’t  need  a  great  big  place  in  order  to  be  happy. 

I  B,  page  33.  Possible  key:  1.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  exciting  games  I  ever  saw.  It  is 
too  bad  you  missed  it. 

2.  I  think  it  was  Marie  who  helped  to  find 
John  Gates.  Mr.  Gates  just  happened  to  be  in 
town  last  week.  He  was  glad  to  help  Jack  out 
because  he  used  to  go  to  our  school  years  ago. 

3.  Miss  Randall  told  me  that  only  the  ninth- 
grade  pupils  are  going  to  use  the  science  room 
for  a  study  hall  this  term. 

4.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  any  more 
becoming  to  her  than  brown  or  blue. 

5.  If  we  can  arrange  my  program  so  that  I 
have  a  study  period  the  middle  of  the  morning, 
I  think  I’d  like  to  take  French  next  year. 

6.  I  liked  Myrna  Loy’s  latest  picture  because 
she  seemed  so  good-natured  and  I  think  she  was 
clever  and  amusing.  She  was  never  sarcastic. 
She  could  enjoy  a  joke  played  on  herself  as  much 
as  those  she  helped  to  play  on  others. 

7.  I  should  have  been  just  as  surprised  as 
everyone  else  to  find  that  the  lame  man  was  the 
murderer,  if  my  small  brother  hadn’t  seen  the 
picture  first. 

8.  When  Dick  goes  to  Anderson ville  he  starts 
out  on  the  Augusta  road.  I  think  he  turns 
west  after  the  bridge  across  the  old  ford. 

9.  He  was  really  pretty  lucky.  He  grew  a 
type  of  tomato  that  ripens  late.  The  tomatoes 
in  the  gardens  of  all  the  neighbors  had  stopped 
bearing  by  the  time  Jack’s  were  ready  to  eat. 
He  told  me  that  he  made  a  very  pretty  profit  on 
his  patch. 

10.  I  try  to  do  my  studying  the  first  thing 
after  dinner.  Sometimes  I  delay  until  after  the 
Find-It  hour  is  over,  but  Mother  doesn’t  en¬ 
courage  this  scheme. 

II  A,  page  33.  Possible  key:  1.  When  he 
returned  the  larger  squirrel  had  escaped  to  the 
tree. 

2.  The  smaller  squirrel  was  still  in  the  cage 
on  the  porch. 

3.  The  door  of  the  cage  was  open. 

4.  He  tried  to  coax  the  larger  squirrel  into 
the  cage. 

5.  He  also  wanted  to  keep  the  smaller  squir¬ 
rel  in  the  cage. 

6.  Nuts  might  do  it. 


7.  If  he  put  some  nuts  in  the  cage,  the  smaller 
squirrel  would  eat  them. 

8.  If  he  put  a  trail  of  nuts  from  the  tree  to 
the  cage  door,  the  larger  squirrel  might  follow 
it  into  the  cage. 

II  B.  Possible  key:  Other  arrangements  are 
satisfactory. 

1.  No  man  can  understand  the  fine  points  of 
dishwashing. 

2.  He  is  therefore  made  to  wipe  dishes. 

3.  Any  woman  knows  instinctively  the  need 
of  cleanliness  in  this  matter. 

4.  She  knows  also  the  several  steps  involved 
in  achieving  it. 

5.  A  new  full  dishpan  of  clean  hot  water  for 
each  plate  would  be  every  woman’s  ideal. 

6.  And  she  would  like  several  such  panfuls 
for  a  really  greasy  pot. 

7.  Of  course  she  insists  on  rinsing  every 
article. 

8.  The  temperature  of  the  rinse  water  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

9.  The  hands  of  the  dish  wiper  suffer  cor¬ 
respondingly. 

10.  For  from  the  rinsing  cauldron  he  must 
fish  each  slippery  article. 

11.  The  dish  wiper  always  expects  a  third 
degree  burn. 

12.  He  sometimes  gets  it. 

13.  At  such  a  moment  he  frequently  drops 
the  dish  towel. 

14.  He  may  drop  the  red  hot  plate  also. 

1 5.  Neither  article  can  be  safely  dropped  in 
any  woman’s  kitchen. 

Ill,  page  34.  Key: 

joe:  I  have  been  teaching  a  bird  to  fly. 

louis:  When  are  you  going  to  teach  him 
to  sing? 

joe:  That's  right,  bright  boy!  Maybe  / 
will.  He  has  to  learn  to  fly  first. 

alex:  When  do  you  meet  the  bird  for  these 
lessons? 

louis:  DoyowFLYtoo? 

joe:  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know? 

alex:  I  would. 

joe:  You  can  keep  guessing! 

louis:  Don’t  get  sore!  We  were  just 
fooling.  It  sounds  queer.  Can’t  you  un¬ 
derstand? 
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joe:  /  understand  all  right  1 

alex:  Go  on.  Tell  us.  We  won’t  be 
funny  any  more. 

louis:  We  want  to  hear  about  it. 

joe:  /’ll  shut  up  like  a  clam  at  the  first 
crack. 

alex:  We  won’t  do  anything.  Honestly 
we  won’t! 

joe:  You  know  that  storm  in  May. 

louis:  Was  it  when  the  flag-pole  on  the  green 
was  hit? 

joe:  That's  the  one.  I  went  out  to  clean  up 
the  yard  that  afternoon.  Whole  big  limbs  of 
trees  were  everywhere.  /  found  a  robin  under 
the  lilac  bushes.  It  wasn’t  a  week  old.  It 
looked  cold  and  sick.  I  picked  it  up.  I 
took  it  into  the  house.  I  showed  it  to  Anne. 
She  called  up  the  Audubon  Society.  They 
told  us  what  to  feed  it.  It  grew  like  a  streak! 
It  sits  on  a  lampshade  at  night.  A  rattle  of  a 
spoon  against  a  glass  will  bring  it  on  the  run. 
It  can  flutter  a  little.  It  can’t  really  fly. 
Saturdays  I  take  it  out  into  an  open  field.  / 
tie  a  light  thin  string  to  its  left  foot.  Then  I 
put  it  on  my  hand  and  suddenly  swoop  my  arm 
down.  It  would  only  beat  its  wings  at  first. 
It  tried  to  cling  to  my  fingers.  It  will  fly  off 
a  few  feet  now.  Yesterday  it  flew  thirty  feet. 
I  must  teach  it  to  fly  long  distances.  It  will 
need  to  know  how  to  fly  clear  to  Florida  this 
fall. 

Infinitives  have  here  been  included  as  a  part 
of  the  verb  phrase  making  up  the  simple  predi¬ 
cate.  This  is  probably  the  simplest  way  to 
avoid  discussion  of  infinitives  at  this  level. 

As  printed  there  are  6  questions,  3  commands, 
5  exclamations. 

Suggested  improvement  to  avoid  monotony: 
That  afternoon  I  went  out  to  clean  up  the  yard. 
Everywhere  there  were  whole  big  limbs  of 
trees.  Under  the  lilac  bushes  I  found  a  robin 
less  than  a  week  old.  It  looked  cold  and  sick. 
I  picked  it  up,  took  it  into  the  house  and  showed 
it  to  Anne. ...  At  night  it  sits  on  a  lampshade. 
Now  it  will  fly  off  a  few  feet.  This  fall  it  will 
need  to  know,  etc. 


Reading  and  Word  Mastery, 

pages  33-38 

1.  How  Well  Do  You  Remember 
What  You  Read?,  pages  3; -3  6 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  discover  whether 
the  pupil  can  pick  out  the  central  thought  and 
master  details  accurately 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  A  robbery;  2.  Two  o’clock  last  night; 
3.  Robert  Hunt’s;  4.  Bank  Street;  5.  None; 
6.  $2500;  7.  Molly;  8.  When  the  burglars  were 
leaving;  9.  One;  10.  Two  private  watchmen  in 
the  neighborhood;  11.  No;  12.  One  or  more; 
13.  Throw  away  a  pearl  necklace;  14.  That 
Lathrop  had  been  in  the  Hunt  home 

2..  Finding  the  Central  Thought, 

pages  36-37 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
find  the  central  thought  of  a  simple  paragraph 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Let  the  pupils  who 
need  the  most  help  do  most  of  the  talking. 

3.  Testing  Yourself,  pages  37-38 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  pupils  see 
whether  they  have  mastered  the  art  of  finding 
the  central  thought 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Let  the  pupils  show 
that  the  paragraph  becomes  much  easier  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  more  interesting  once  they  note 
the  chief  idea  and  the  specific  details  that  add 
to  it. 

4.  Understanding  What  You 

Read,  page  38 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  words  exactly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  written 
work:  I.  Persuade  someone  to  post  a  sum  of 
money,  etc.;  2.  Move  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other;  3.  The  bottom;  4.  Cleverness;  5.  Out 
of  sight  of  the  audience;  6.  A  boat  equipped 
with  a  projecting  contrivance  at  the  side  to 
prevent  upsetting 


unit  two.  Storytelling,  Pages  39-69 
chapter  four.  Telling  a  Simple  Story,  Pages  39-48 


1.  What  Makes  a  Story 
Entertaining?,  pages  39-42 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil  the 
difference  between  a  report  and  a  story  and  to 
help  him  develop  a  set  of  rules  which  will  aid 
him  in  constructing  his  own  stories  and  judging 
those  of  others 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  To  think  over, 
page  41 :  Have  each  pupil  jot  down  rough  notes 
of  his  answers  to  the  questions  so  that  he  may 
have  some  definite  basis  for  comparison  when 
the  questions  are  answered  by  the  class. 

(b)  To  write  in  class,  page  42:  Have  the  class 
elect  a  secretary  for  this  unit  who  will  make  a 
record  of  these  answers  on  the  board. 

(c)  After  the  pupils  have  written  the  rules  as 
suggested  at  the  top  of  page  42  and  compared 
them  with  the  rules  listed  on  page  325,  have 
them  exchange  papers  and  check  them  to  make 
sure  the  rules  are  expressed  in  sentences,  intro¬ 
ducing  at  this  point  whatever  discussion  may 
be  necessary. 

2..  Making  Titles,  Beginnings, 
and  Endings,  pages  42-44 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil  that 
good  titles,  beginnings,  and  endings  have  cer¬ 
tain  definite  characteristics,  which  when  learned 
will  aid  him  in  recognizing  the  merits  of  a  story 
and  help  him  to  make  his  own  more  interesting 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  and  think  about,  first  exercise,  page  42: 
2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10;  second  exercise:  1,  2,  4,  7,  8,  9. 

(b)  Have  the  class  secretary  record  the  three 
best  answers  to  the  question,  “Why  are  some 
of  the  opening  sentences  more  appealing  to 
you?”  Let  the  class  use  these  as  guide-posts 
in  thinking  over  the  next  exercise. 

(c)  Give  the  pupils  plenty  of  time  to  plan  the 
stories  that  they  are  going  to  tell,  and  include 
some  time  for  a  class  discussion  of  their  plan¬ 
ning  problems. 


(d)  Pupils  should,  of  course,  choose  other 
stories  to  tell  if  they  prefer.  These  are  merely 
suggestive. 

(e)  Notify  two  or  three  pupils  before  each 
story  that  they  will  be  responsible  for  definite 
criticism  when  the  story  is  finished.  This 
group  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  general  dis¬ 
cussion. 

(0  Suggestions  for  completing  some  of  the 
stories:  1.  The  conductor  asked  where  the 
second  passenger  was.  Mark  told  him  to  look 
under  the  seat,  indicating  that  his  friend  was 
slightly  insane.  2.  Daisy  was  a  horse.  3.  He 
mailed  the  ticket  instead  of  the  key  and  had  to 
buy  a  second  ticket. 

3.  Keeping  a  Story  Moving, 

pages  44-4S 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
that  a  story  is  more  interesting  if  ideas  are  not 
repeated  and  no  ideas  are  included  that  do  not 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  story,  no  matter 
how  interesting  they  might  be 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key:  1.  sen¬ 
tences  8,  29;  2.  sentences  5,  20,  and  last  of 
35- 

(b)  After  the  copied  stories  have  been  read 
aloud  the  pupils  may  exchange  papers  and 
check  for  accuracy  of  spelling  and  punctuation 
in  their  copies. 

4  Telling  Things  in  Their 
Right  Order,  pages  43-46 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice  in 
telling  things  in  the  order  in  which  they  hap¬ 
pened 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Suggested  rear¬ 
rangement  of  story  beginning  on  page  45:  A 
sharp,  plucky  little  terrier  one  day  found  in  his 
mistress’s  garden  a  monkey  owned  by  a  travel¬ 
ing  organ-grinder,  who  was  playing  outside  the 


gate.  The  dog  at  once  made  a  furious  rush  at 
the  intruder.  The  monkey,  dressed  in  a  red 
jacket,  sat  perfectly  still  and  calmly  awaited 
the  onslaught  of  the  enemy.  This  conduct 
rather  puzzled  the  excited  terrier,  who  stopped 
short  a  few  feet  from  this  queer  visitor.  The 
two  animals  then  had  a  good  long  stare  at  each 
other,  and  just  when  the  dog  was  preparing  to 
spring  on  the  monkey,  the  latter  quietly  raised 
his  hat  and  saluted  his  enemy  with  a  polite  bow. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  amazed  terrier.  He 
instantly  retreated  into  the  house  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  and  his  mistress  could  not 
coax  him  outside  again  until  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  freakish  stranger  had  disappeared. 

(b)  Let  the  class  select  their  three  favorite 


versions  of  the  story  and  then  explain  why  they 
chose  as  they  did. 

5.  Planning  and  Telling  a 
Story  of  Your  Own,  pages  46-48 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  story  with  regard  to 
the  lesson  in  sections  I  through  4  and  to  tell  it 
before  the  class  and  to  evaluate  these  stories 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Keep  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  and  listening  to  stories  as  informal  as 
possible.  Give  pupils  time  to  ask  questions 
about  each  story  after  it  is  told. 

(b)  Do  not  omit  the  evaluating  called  for 
under  To  discuss  in  class. 


chapter  five.  Using  Paragraphs  Correctly,  Pages  48-14 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What 
You  Learned,  pages  48-49 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 
need  to  review  punctuation,  verb  forms,  and 
paragraphing 

Suggestions  for  teaching: 

(a)  Key  for  To  do  by  yourself.,  page  49:  1. 
Two,  mother  and  father 

2.  (1)  “Why  on  earth  is  the  whole  family 
in  the  kitchen?”  my  mother  asked  as  she  pushed 
open  the  swing  door. 

3.  (2)  “Come...  it  unanimous,”  my  father 
urged,  “but  don’t  keep  . . .  open.  (3)  This  is 
.  . .  stuff!”;  (4)  My  mother  doesn’t . .  . 

4.  Sentences  (3)  This  is  . . .  ,  (4)  ...  Mother 
doesn’t . . .  ,  (1 1)  He  . . .  was  . . . 

5.  Four  paragraphs 

6.  Sentences  (9)  and  (11)  can  be  omitted 

7.  Suggested  order  for  last  paragraph:  5,  6, 
7,  8,  10,  14,  13,  12,  15 

(b)  To  write  by  yourself  is  a  review  of  ma¬ 
terial  discussed  in  class  and  can  be  checked  for 
accuracy  by  other  pupils. 

z.  Arranging  Ideas  in  Order 
and  Keeping  to  the  Topic, 
pages  fo-fi 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
that  a  paragraph  must  have  one  and  only  one 


main  topic  and  to  give  drill  in  keeping  strictly 
to  the  subject  of  a  paragraph 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  to  To 
read  and  think  over:  Topic  sentence  is  first. 

(b)  From  To  discuss  in  class  the  pupils  should 
form  the  rules  and  the  class  secretary  can  keep 
track  of  the  best  answer  for  each  of  the  five 
questions.  Then  as  the  rules  are  formed  he 
can  write  them  on  the  board.  These  should 
not  be  written  on  the  board  until  the  class 
has  had  time  to  work  out  their  own  rules  on 
paper  first. 

(c)  Key  for  Using  your  five  rules  for  para¬ 
graphs,  page  51:  1.  (1);  2.  (5);  3.  (6);  4.  Sen¬ 
tence  8  should  be  inserted  between  1  and  2. 

3.  Paragraphing  Direct 
Quotations,  pages  fi-jz 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil 
how  direct  quotations  of  a  person’s  words  are 
paragraphed  and  to  help  him  form  rules  for 
paragraphing  direct  quotations 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Give  the  pupils 
a  short  fixed  time  to  work  out  these  answers 
then  have  the  class  chairman  carry  out  a  dis¬ 
cussion. 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class,  page  52:  1. 
Three.  2.  Three.  3.  Five.  5.  Same  person 
speaking  as  in  the  previous  sentence. 

(c)  Have  class  secretary  put  list  of  rules  on 


board  as  formulated  by  the  class  and  they  will 
copy  it  from  there. 

(d)  Key  for  To  write  in  class ,  page  52: 

“Here  we  go  on  our  program,”  said  Maisie 
enthusiastically  as  the  drama  club  gathered 
around  her. 

j  “Yes,  here  we  go,”  grunted  Henry,  “and 
we’ll  be  going  all  year.  I  wasn’t  on  last  year’s 
committee  without  learning  what’s  ahead  of 
us.” 

“Oh,  stop  growling,”  put  in  Sally.  “We  did 
a  good  job  last  year  helping  the  older  members, 
and  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  our  own.” 

“That’s  right,”  approved  Maisie.  “Now 
let’s  get  down  to  business.” 

“Speaking  of  business,”  asked  Fred,  “when 
do  I  get  help  on  posters?” 

“You  can  go  out  and  get  busy  right  now,” 
answered  Maisie.  “And  now  once  more,  the 
rest  of  you  can  get  busy  on  this  planning,”  she 
concluded. 

4.  Punctuating  Direct 
Quotations,  pages  52-54 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
correct  use  of  quotation  marks,  commas,  and 
other  marks  of  punctuation  used  to  make  the 
meaning  of  direction  quotations  clear 

chapter  six.  Agreement  of  the 
1.  Testing  Yourself,  pages  54-55 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  determine  which 
pupils  need  to  review  work  on  agreement  of 
subject  and  verb 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Do  this  exercise 
orally,  before  it  is  written,  (b)  Key  for  test: 
1.  are;  2.  are;  3.  is;  4.  doesn’t;  5.  come;  6. 
have;  7.  are;  8.  doesn’t;  hasn’t;  9.  is;  10.  in¬ 
cludes;  11.  are;  12.  are;  13.  doesn’t;  14.  are; 
comes;  15.  were;  16.  is;  17.  have;  18.  is;  19. 
have;  20.  doesn’t. 

z.  Singular  and  Plural  Verbs, 

pages  55-56 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  further 
practice  on  agreement  of  subject  and  verb 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  the  pupil 
find  the  broken  quotations  in  the  preceding 
three  exercises. 

(b)  Have  the  questions  under  To  discuss  in 
class  answered  by  the  pupils  several  times,  each 
time  illustrating  the  point  by  sentences  in  the 
exercises.  (c)  Key  for  Using  your  rules  for 
punctuating  quotations ,  pages  53-54: 

“Bos’n,”  the  mate  said,  “I’m  not  ordering 
anybody,  but  I  want  to  get  the  radio  working. 
It’s  kind  of  a  radio  day  outside.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  the  bos’n  said.  “Carlsen’s 
off  watch.  But  maybe  he’d  go.  He’s  a  seaman. 
He  was  in  windjammers.” 

“Call  him,”  the  mate  said. 

Carlsen  came  out  of  the  fo’c’sle,  dungaree 
trousers  pulled  over  long  gray  underwear,  yel¬ 
low  hair  wild. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  said.  “What  is  wrong?” 

The  mate  told  him,  and  he  lurched  to  a  for¬ 
ward  porthole  and  looked  out. 

“Is  the  ship  in  trouble,  sir?”  he  asked.  “We 
need  help?” 

“No,  but  it’s  a  radio  day.  I  don’t  like  ours 
not  working,”  was  the  reply. 

Carlsen  slowly  shook  his  head. 

“No  good.  We  are  hove  to.  Can’t  do  noth¬ 
ing.  Somebody  else  need  help,  we  can’t  help 
’em.  No  good.” 

Verb  and  its  Subject,  Pages  54-59 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  the  pupils 
who  had  a  score  of  ioo  hand  in  the  ten  sentences 
they  wrote  and  have  the  class  leader  use  them 
for  oral  drill. 

(b)  Key  for  first  exercise  on  page  56:  has, 
was,  isn’t,  wasn’t,  hasn’t,  does,  doesn’t,  comes, 
runs.  Second  exercise:  1.  was;  2.  haven’t; 
3.  doesn’t;  4.  comes;  5.  run;  6.  haven’t;  7. 
do;  8.  is;  9.  are;  10.  wasn’t 

(c)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  were, 
chances;  2.  hasn’t,  he;  3.  don’t,  their,  mothers, 
them;  4.  they,  come,  they;  5.  he,  runs,  he  hears; 
lunches  are;  6.  hasn’t,  he;  7.  Mary  or  Jane, 
does;  8.  they,  are;  9.  one,  pair,  is;  10.  weren’t, 
they. 


3.  Special  Cases,  pages  56-57 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupils 
the  correct  verb  forms  to  use  with  compound 
subjects  and  give  practice  in  their  use 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  first  ex¬ 
ercise  on  page  57:  1.  has;  2.  have;  3.  has;  4. 
has;  5.  are;  6.  was;  7.  were;  8.  is;  9.  is,  are. 
Use  this  test  and  the  previous  ones  as  diag¬ 
nostic  tests  to  keep  a  constant  check  on  the 
pupil  achievement  level. 

4.  Compound  Subjects  and 
Compound  Predicates,  page  58 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupils 
rules  to  help  them  identify  compound  predi¬ 
cates  and  subjects  and  provide  practice  in  this 
identification 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  written 
work:  1.  Compound  subject;  2.  Compound 
predicate;  5.  Compound  predicate;  6.  Com¬ 
pound  predicate;  7.  Compound  predicate;  8. 
Compound  subject;  9.  Compound  subject;  11. 
Compound  predicate 

(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  refer  to  To 
accompany  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  4,  page  330 

5.  Transitive  and  Intransitive 
Verbs,  pages  58-59 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  difference 
between  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb, 
to  teach  the  function  of  the  direct  object  and 
to  give  the  pupil  practice  in  distinguishing  these 
two  types  of  verbs  and  in  recognizing  the  direct 
object 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  this  section  and  the  drills 
should  be  used  both  orally  and  in  written  form 
to  provide  the  maximum  drill.  It  may  be  that 
a  very  poor  class  will  find  it  difficult  and  the 
exercise  will  have  to  be  done  very  slowly. 

(b)  Key  for  first  exercise,  page  59:  1.  transi¬ 
tive;  2.  transitive;  3.  transitive;  4.  intransi¬ 
tive;  5.  transitive. 

(c)  Key  to  To  read  aloud  as  you  are  called 
upon:  1.  state  of  being,  subject  simple;  2. 
transitive,  object  —  her;  3.  transitive,  object 


—  friends;  transitive,  object  —  popularity, 
compound  predicate;  4.  transitive,  object  — 
dogs;  5.  state  of  being;  6.  transitive,  object  — 
her;  7.  ran  —  intransitive,  asked  —  transitive, 
object  —  aid,  compound  predicate;  8.  state  of 
being;  9.  transitive,  object  —  bull;  10.  state  of 
being,  compound  subject;  11.  transitive  ob¬ 
ject —  her;  12.  transitive,  object  —  effort;  13. 
intransitive;  14.  intransitive;  15.  stateof being. 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  refer  to  To  ac¬ 
company  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  3,  page  331. 

More  Practice,  pages  6  0-64 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  worked 
out  individually  by  any  pupil  who  needs  the 
practice. 

Exercise  I  A,  page  60.  Key:  There  is  no  set 
list  that  is  acceptable  but  such  titles  as  4  and  5 
follow  the  rules  closely.  3  might  be  improved 
by  writing  it,  “Swim  or  die”  or  “A  swim  for 
life.” 

I  B  calls  for  the  correction  of  sentences  6,  8, 
and  9.  The  others  may  possibly  be  improved. 

I  C  should  be  judged  by  presenting  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  class  and  having  them  comment  on 
the  improvement  made. 

I  D,  page  61.  Possible  key:  There  is  room 
for  some  variation:  3,  5,  9,  4,  13,  6,  15,  19,  8,  1, 
14,  11,2,  7,  17,  18,  12,  16. 

Exercise  II  A,  page  62.  Key:  (This  is  only  a 
suggested  order  for  there  are  other  possibilities, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  three  paragraphs.)  1.  The 
duck  who  was  resting  under  the  lilac  bush  was 
thinking  happily  how  superior  were  all  birds 
to  all  cats.  It  seemed  to  her  that  no  other 
creatures  had  so  many  accomplishments.  When 
she  pleased,  she  could  swim;  or  she  could  fly 
or  even  walk.  The  cat  on  whom  she  bent  a 
scornful  eye  could  only  run  and  possibly,  if 
hard-pressed,  swim.  In  her  own  mind  she  was 
queen  of  water,  sky,  and  earth.  2.  A  well- 
to-do  old  peasant  called  in  his  sons  when  he  was 
dying  and  told  them  he  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 
Somewhere  in  one  of  his  fields  there  was  a  great 
treasure  hidden.  Exactly  where  he  did  not 
know.  But  they  must,  therefore,  never  sell  a 
single  piece  of  land.  After  the  harvest  was  over 
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they  could  hunt  for  it.  They  should  turn  every 
foot  of  land  over  carefully.  They  must  be  sure 
to  dig  deep.  The  sons  did  as  they  were  told. 
Each  year  after  harvest  they  dug  over  each 
field  carefully.  Though  they  never  found  any 
hidden  money,  their  father’s  dying  words  had 
made  them  cultivate  the  land  so  thoroughly 
that  their  crops  were  always  the  best  and  the 
heaviest  for  miles  around.  The  hidden  treasure 
proved  to  be  the  fertility  of  the  land  which 
could  only  be  released  through  hard  toil.  3. 
A  runaway  slave  named  Androcles  fled  to  the 
forest  for  safety.  He  came  almost  at  once  upon 
a  lion  groaning  with  pain.  He  started  to  flee, 
but  when  the  lion  did  not  follow  him  but  only 
kept  on  groaning,  he  returned  to  the  animal. 
The  lion,  instead  of  rushing  at  him,  held  out  a 
bleeding  paw.  He  wanted  to  help  the  lion  and 
finally  dared  to  pick  up  the  injured  paw.  When 
he  examined  the  paw,  the  slave  found  a  large 
thorn  in  it.  He  pulled  it  out  and  relieved  the 
lion’s  pain.  The  grateful  lion  took  Androcles 
to  its  cave  and  brought  him  food  daily.  Later 
both  were  captured  and  returned  to  Rome. 
The  slave  was  condemned  to  be  killed  by  being 
tossed  to  the  lion,  who  had  not  eaten  for  several 
days.  It  came  headlong  towards  its  prey.  But 
when  it  reached  Androcles,  instead  of  attacking 
him,  it  fawned  upon  him  like  a  house  cat,  rub¬ 
bing  its  head  on  his  ankles.  The  emperor 
freed  both  slave  and  lion,  for  he  thought  such 
kindness  and  gratitude  should  be  rewarded. 

II  B,  page  63.  Key: 

1.  A  camel  bound  by  a  foot  so  that  he  could 
not  wander  was  browsing  in  the  desert.  A 
rat  found  him  thus  without  a  guardian  and  af¬ 
ter  a  little  thought  decided  to  approach  him. 

“I  will  lead  you  back  to  my  home,”  he  prom¬ 
ised  the  camel,  as  he  picked  up  the  leash  and 
started  off. 

The  camel  is  naturally  docile  and  never 
balky;  he  therefore  followed  his  new  leader 
readily.  When,  however,  they  arrived  at  the 
entrance  to  the  rat  hole,  it  proved  far  too  nar¬ 
row. 

“You  simpleton!”  said  the  camel.  “What 
have  you  done?  Don’t  you  see  that  my  body 
is  too  big  and  your  home  too  little?” 

“My  intentions  were  good,  you  must  admit,” 
whined  the  rat. 


“What  is  the  use  of  good  intentions  without 
common  sense?”  inquired  the  camel. 

2.  A  farmer  with  a  long  rod  in  his  hands  was 
driving  some  geese  to  town  to  sell  them.  Hop¬ 
ing  to  make  a  good  bargain,  he  was  hurrying 
them  on  rather  urgently.  Consequently,  the 
geese  complained  loudly  to  every  passer-by. 

“Were  ever  geese  more  unfortunate  than  we? 
This  farmer  drives  us  along  as  roughly  as  though 
we  were  common,  ordinary  geese.  He  is  such 
an  ignorant  fellow  himself  that  he  does  not  know 
that  he  ought  to  pay  us  great  honor.  We  are 
the  noble  sons  of  those  famous  geese  that  once 
saved  Rome  from  destruction.” 

“And  is  that  your  reason  for  expecting  peo¬ 
ple  to  honor  you  today?”  one  of  the  passers-by 
asked  them. 

“Why,  yes,  our  fathers,  the  geese  of 
Rome  — .” 

“I  know,  I  have  read  all  about  that.  But 
of  what  use  have  you  yourselves  ever  been? 
What  have  you  ever  done?” 

“We?  Why,  nothing!” 

“Then,  why  should  you  expect  to  be  held 
in  honor?  Let  your  fathers  sleep  in  peace;  they 
received  their  reward.  But  you,  my  friends,  are 
fit  only  to  be  roasted.” 

3.  A  paper  kite,  which  some  boys  were  flying 
until  it  soared  above  the  clouds,  called  down 
from  on  high  to  a  butterfly  far  below  in  the 
valley. 

“Really  and  truly,  friend  butterfly,  I  hardly 
recognized  you  from  way  up  here.  Confess, 
now,  that  you  envy  me  when  you  see  me  flying.” 

“Envy  you?  No,  indeed!”  replied  the  but¬ 
terfly.  “You  have  no  reason  for  feeling  so 
proud  of  yourself!  You  fly  high,  to  be  sure. 
But  you  are  always  tied  by  a  string.  Such  a 
life,  my  friend,  is  far  from  a  happy  one.” 

Exercise  III  A,  page  64.  Key:  1.  was;  2. 
was;  3.  was;  4.  compound  predicate,  objects  — 
train  and  journey;  5.  compound  predicate; 
6.  compound  predicate,  object  —  conversa¬ 
tion;  8.  compound  subject,  are;  9.  are;  10. 
are;  11.  was;  12.  doesn’t,  were,  aren’t;  are 

III  B.  Key:  1.  compound  subject,  are;  2. 
follows,  direct  object  —  me;  3.  has,  direct 
object  —  litter;  4.  is;  5.  step;  6.  compound 
subject,  make,  direct  object  —  fuss;  7.  com¬ 
pound  subject,  go;  8.  sniffs,  direct  object  — 


kittens;  9.  see,  direct  object  —  me;  10.  are; 
xi.  hear,  direct  object  —  commotion;  12.  darts, 
goes,  compound  predicate;  13.  opens,  com¬ 
pound  predicate  direct  object  —  mouth,  drops, 
direct  object  —  something;  14.  is;  15.  praises, 
compound  predicate,  direct  objects  —  Jock, 
him;  16.  washes,  direct  object  —  face;  17.  ap¬ 
pears;  18.  vanishes;  19.  hear,  direct  object  — 
cries;  20.  come;  21.  appears;  22.  opens,  com¬ 
pound  predicate,  direct  object  —  mouth,  drops, 
direct  object  —  something;  23.  are;  24.  has, 
compound  predicate,  direct  objects  —  pair, 
them;  25.  praises,  direct  object  —  her;  26. 
washes,  direct  object  —  face;  27.  thinks 

Reading  and  Word  Mastery, 

pages  6;-6p 

1.  How  Well  Do  You  Remember 
What  You  Read?,  page  6f 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  discover  whether 
the  pupils  can  pick  out  topic  sentences  and  re¬ 
member  the  important  details  in  a  selection 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  After  the  class 
has  written  the  answers  to  the  questions,  use 
their  papers  to  determine  which  ones  need  re¬ 
medial  work,  (b)  Suggested  key  to  To  write  in 
class:  1.  first  sentence;  2.  running  along  the 
bank;  3.  foot  of  a  hemlock;  4.  by  pawing;  5. 
dropped  its  booty  in;  6.  covered  it;  7.  part  way 
up  a  tree;  8.  came  part  way  down  and  appeared 
anxious;  9.  two  pignuts;  10.  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Be  sure  the  poorer  pupils  answer  accurately 
the  questions  in  To  correct  and  discuss  in  class. 
Pupils  might  write  out  the  answers  and  use 
them  for  guides  in  individual  conferences. 

2..  Finding  Important  Details, 
pages  66-67 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  how  well 
the  pupil  can  find  the  important  details  in  a 
passage 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  those 
pupils  who  did  poorly  on  the  preceding  exercise 
take  the  chief  part  in  discussion 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class.  Para¬ 


graph  topic  is  the  journey  in  the  direction 
which  the  passenger  had  advised.  1.  con¬ 
siderable  time;  2.  bare  grass,  rough  frozen 
ground,  stubble  of  winter  or  spring  corn,  snow¬ 
drifts;  3.  it  was  snowing;  4.  his  flanks  were 
white  and  steaming  with  sweat  and  he  moved 
slowly;  5.  he  plunged  into  a  ditch  or  gully. 

(c)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  How  a 
pigeon  halted  a  baseball  game;  2.  Joe  Cronin; 

3.  because  there  was  a  pigeon  in  the  infield; 

4.  called  time,  threw  his  glove;  5.  ducked  the 
glove;  6.  two  umpires;  7.  flew  to  another  spot; 

8.  several  ballplayers;  9.  scurried  ahead  and 
doubled  back  over  their  heads;  10.  around  the 
infield;  11.  section  enclosed  by  and  immedi¬ 
ately  around  the  bases;  12.  President  of  the 
United  States 

3.  To  Test  Yourself,  page  68 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  evaluate  their  skill  in  finding 
topics  and  important  details  in  paragraphs 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  written 
work:  Topic:  Value  of  Compressed  Air  in  Many 
Odd  Jobs.  Possible  questions:  i.  How  was 
compressed  air  used  in  painting  buildings  at  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair?  2.  What  similar  uses 
of  compressed  air  are  listed?  3.  In  what  way 
is  this  method  superior  to  ordinary  painting? 
Use  the  list  of  questions  made  by  the  pupils  for 
oral  drill.  The  class  chairman  could  conduct 
the  drill. 

4  Understanding  What  You 
Read,  pages  68-69 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
to  use  words  accurately 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write 
in  class ,  page  69:  1.  foliage;  2.  thirty-three; 
3.  hickory  nut;  4.  stumps  of  grain;  5.  side; 
6.  slowly;  7.  score  is  close;  8.  unconcerned; 

9.  bandit’s  loot;  10.  the  man  stumbled . . .; 
11.  the  farmer  dropped  five  seeds.  Be  sure 
that  dictionaries  are  easily  available  to  the  class 
for  this  exercise. 
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unit  three.  Social  Letters,  Pages  70-106 


chapter  seven.  Writing  Social  Letters,  Pages  70-82 


1.  Learning  the  Reasons  for  the 
Parts  of  a  Friendly  Letter, 
pages  70-72 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  five 
parts  of  a  friendly  letter  and  to  provide  prac¬ 
tice  in  punctuating  and  capitalizing  these  parts 
correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Make  sure  that 
each  pupil  corrects  any  mistake  he  may  have 
made  in  writing  the  letter. 

(b)  The  class  chairman  may  appoint  a  small 
committee  to  choose  model  letters  to  put  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

2.  Writing  an  Interesting 
Letter,  pages  72-77 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  some 
of  the  things  to  do  to  make  a  friendly  letter  in¬ 
teresting 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Under  Talking  to¬ 
gether  allow  the  pupil  to  choose  a  partner  with 
whom  he  will  jointly  write  out  the  answers  for 
To  think  out  by  yourself.  The  class  secretary 
may  write  the  rules  on  the  board  as  the  class 
puts  them  into  finished  form. 

3.  Writing  a  Letter  of  Your 
Own,  pages  77-77 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  op¬ 
portunity  to  write  a  friendly  letter  of  his  own 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught  thus  far 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  The  questions  un¬ 
der  To  write  by  yourself  are  not  to  be  answered 
in  class  but  are  merely  guides  for  the  individual 
pupil.  The  exercise  under  To  write  by  your¬ 
self  should  be  corrected  and  returned  before  the 
actual  envelope  is  addressed.  Do  not  have 
any  of  the  letters  read  aloud  unless  the  writer 
requests  it.  Encourage  every  pupil  to  mail  his 
letter. 


4.  Writing  Invitations  and 
Replies,  pages  77-80 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  de¬ 
velop  rules  for  the  contents  and  form  of  invita¬ 
tions  and  replies  to  invitations  and  to  provide 
practice  in  writing  both 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Give  ample  time 
to  class  discussion  of  the  invitations  and  replies 
and  their  adherence  to  the  rules  the  class  formed. 
Make  sure  that  every  pupil  corrects  his  written 
invitation  and  reply. 

5.  Writing  Thank-You  Letters, 

pages  80-82 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  pupils  de¬ 
velop  rules  for  writing  thank-you  letters  and  to 
provide  practice  in  writing  such  a  letter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Allow  ample 
time  for  the  pupils  to  judge  the  four  letters  on 
the  basis  of  the  six  questions  asked  at  the  end. 

(b)  The  thank-you  letter  to  be  written  pref¬ 
erably  should  be  one  that  the  pupil  needs  to 
write;  use  the  suggestions  as  a  last  resort. 

(c)  Do  not  insist  that  any  pupil  who  does  not 
wish  his  letter  made  public  read  his  letter  to  the 
class.  Be  sure  that  each  pupil  corrects  and  im¬ 
proves  his  letter. 

6.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  82 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  op¬ 
portunity  for  and  help  in  writing  a  letter  of  his 
own 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
should  write  a  letter  he  needs  to  write.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  among  those  suggested  in  the 
text.  If  the  class  is  very  weak  and  needs  tc 
write  a  class  letter,  it  might  work  on  this  as  a 
joint  project. 

(b)  Under  Letting  your  class  help  you  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  given  for  the  pupil  to  read 
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his  letter  to  the  class  at  any  point  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Only  the  pupils  who  wish  to  do  so 
should  read  their  letters. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

Whenever  an  individual  or  a  class  letter  needs 
to  be  written  in  order  to  further  learning  in  any 


subject  or  activity,  that  letter  should  be  written. 
Opportunities  for  the  writing  of  individual  or 
class  friendly  letters  to  absent  classmates  and 
other  friends  should  be  utilized.  All  such  let¬ 
ters  should  be  evaluated  and,  if  necessary,  im¬ 
proved  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught  in 
this  chapter. 


chapter  eight.  Using  Nouns  and  Pronouns  in  Letters 

Pages  83-92 


1.  Reviewing  What  You  Have 
Learned  About  Nouns  That 
Need  Capitals,  pages  83-83 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  certain  uses 
of  capital  letters  and  to  provide  practice  in 
using  those  letters 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  for  class  discussion ,  page  84:  Common 
nouns:  1.  cousin;  2.  part;  3.  trip;  4.  automo¬ 
bile;  5.  home;  6.  history;  7.  holiday;  8.  news; 
9.  train. 

Proper  nouns:  1.  Circuit  Avenue;  2.  Nash¬ 
ville;  3.  Tennessee;  4.  July;  5.  Uncle  Harry; 
6.  Saturday;  7.  June;  8.  George  Barnes;  9. 
Denver;  10.  Nashville;  11.  Saint  Louis;  12. 
Mississippi  River;  13.  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road;  14.  Tennessee;  15.  Independence  Day; 
16.  Uncle  Peter;  17.  Aunt  Eliza;  18.  Cousin 
George;  19.  Fourth  of  July;  20.  Kitty;  21.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence;  22.  Liberty  Bell; 
23.  Independence  Hall;  24.  Philadelphia;  25. 
Monday;  26.  Aunt  Eliza;  27.  Jim. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  in  class:  (a)  Common 
nouns:  steamer,  village,  coast,  years,  boat,  trips, 
career,  engineer,  boilers,  steam,  day,  sea, 
weather. 

(c)  Proper  nouns:  Virginia,  Patterson  Wharf, 
Westport,  Maine,  Casco  Bay,  Kennebec  River, 
Florida,  Captain  Barker,  Tom,  Captain  Barker, 
Virginia,  Portland,  Atlantic  Ocean. 

2..  Forming  Plurals  of  Nouns 
Correctly,  pages  8; -8 6 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
functions  of  singular  and  plural  nouns,  and  to 


provide  practice  in  the  forming  of  plural 
nouns 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 

read  and  write  by  yourself ,  page  85:  Singular 
nouns:  squirrel,  trunk,  tree,  piece,  ear,  corn, 
paw,  side,  tree,  limb,  cob,  food,  person,  end, 
end,  particle,  food,  cob,  wave,  tail,  way. 
Plural  nouns:  kernels,  haunches,  paws,  teeth, 
kernels,  branches,  woods. 

(b)  Key  for  To  practice  with  your  class, 
page  86:  cities,  men,  women,  churches,  heroes, 
busses,  wharves,  cargoes,  countries,  masses, 
flowers,  beds,  barns,  cows,  calves,  gardens,  to¬ 
matoes,  potatoes,  flies,  barns,  mosquitoes, 
chimneys,  fireplaces 

(c)  Key  for  To  write  in  class:  bushes,  boxes, 
lives,  selves,  Joneses,  teeth,  children,  mice,  par¬ 
ties,  sashes,  monkeys,  foxes,  dishes,  batteries, 
heroines,  princesses,  babies,  echoes,  stories, 
guesses 

3.  Using  Possessives  Correctly, 

pages  87-88 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupils 
how  to  write  nouns  in  possessive  form  and  give 
them  practice  in  applying  the  rules 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  test 
yourself,  page  87:  Mary’s,  sister’s,  James’s, 
boys’,  girls’,  Jefferson’s,  policeman’s,  Lyons’s, 
witch’s,  Barnes’s,  sister’s,  Farrell’s,  James’s, 
baker’s,  butcher’s,  uncle’s,  Thompson’s 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  in  class,  page  87:  1. 
bear’s;  2.  John’s;  3.  grandfather’s;  4.  Fred’s, 
bear’s;  5.  bear’s;  6.  three  months’;  Philip’s, 
winter’s;  7.  Philip’s;  8.  Mr.  Hughes’s 
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4-  Words  and  Groups  of  Words 
That  are  Set  Off  by  Commas, 
pages  88-89 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  three  uses  of 
commas  and  to  provide  practice  in  applying 
these  rules 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  to  yourself ,  page  88:  1.  Ted,  noun  of  ad¬ 
dress;  2.  Ted,  noun  of  address;  3.  my  room¬ 
mate,  appositive;  4.  the  county  seat,  apposi- 
tive;  5.  none;  6.  none;  7.  words  in  a  series; 
8.  words  in  a  series 

(b)  Key  for  Working  together,  page  89:  1. 
Jim,  why  . . .,  a  noun  of  address;  2.  ...  tree,  a 
huge  elm,  shelters  . . .,  appositive;  3.  ...  lost, 
Mary,  just . . .,  noun  of  address;  4.  none;  5. 

. . .  over  water  courses,  hayfields,  garden 
patches,  and  rail  fences,  members  of  a  series; 

6.  ...  Manto,  the  latest . .  .,  appositive;  7. 

. . .  found,  Grace,  noun  of  address;  8.  none 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself ,  page  89:  1. 

. . .  come,  Elsie,  noun  of  address;  2.  Hay  carts, 
lumber  wagons,  and  ox  teams  . . .,  members  of  a 
series;  3.  ...  me,  Jerry,  when  . . .,  noun  of  ad¬ 
dress;  4.  none;  5.  Father  put  an  axe,  a  saw,  a 
shovel,  and  a  crowbar  . . .,  members  of  a  series; 

6.  ...  today,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  noun  of  address; 

7.  Rex,  our  sheep  dog,  won . . .,  appositive; 

8.  none,  or  Judith  can  be  considered  a  noun  of 
address;  9.  Helen,  where  . . .,  noun  of  address; 
10.  Yes,  Mr.  Post,  I  am  . . .,  noun  of  address 

5.  Using  Pronouns  Correctly 
in  Letters,  pages  89-92 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
correct  use  of  the  various  forms  of  the  per¬ 


sonal  pronouns  and  give  him  practice  in  their 
use 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Arrange  for  the 
pupils  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  study  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  rules  on  page  90  before  they  start  on 
the  exercises  on  page  91.  Be  sure  they  know 
the  difference  between  case  and  use. 

(b)  Key  for  letter  under  To  read  and  think 
over,  page  90: 

Dear  June, 

Betty  and  I  went  to  town  yesterday.  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  her  and  me  in  his  car.  We  made 
the  whole  sixty  miles  in  an  hour.  The  only 
passengers  were  Betty  and  I. 

Betty  wanted  to  go  shopping.  I  was  willing 
because  I  wanted  to  see  the  new  store.  It  really 
is  wonderful.  Every  floor  is  light  and  bright. 
I  guess  that  one  of  the  clerks  liked  Betty  and 
me.  She  took  us  around  her  floor.  The  dresses 
were  beautiful,  better  than  the  ones  Mrs.  Harris 
sold  last  winter.  Betty  said  that  they  would 
fit  her  and  me.  We  should  like  to  have  had 
them. 

We  had  our  lunch  in  the  basement  of  the 
store.  Mr.  Lincoln  found  us  there  and  took  us 
home.  We  girls  were  both  grateful  to  him.  He 
will  take  Betty  and  me  again  some  day. 

Have  you  seen  Herbert  and  Jack  lately? 
Brothers  don’t  write  very  often.  You  and  I 
agree  about  that.  The  good  writers  are  you 
and  I. 

I’ll  see  you  next  week. 

With  love, 

Grace 


(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself,  page  91: 


Correct  Word 

Case 

Use 

I. 

I 

Nominative 

Subject 

2. 

He 

Nominative 

Subject 

3- 

I 

Nominative 

Subject 

4* 

He 

Nominative 

Predicate  nominative 

5- 

I 

Nominative 

Predicate  nominative 

6. 

He 

Nominative 

Subject 

7- 

I 

Nominative 

Subject 

8. 

Them 

Accusative 

Direct  object 

9- 

He 

Nominative 

Subject 

10. 

I 

Nominative 

Subject 

Correct  Word 

Case 

Use 

1 1. 

Him 

Accusative 

Direct  object 

12. 

Me 

Accusative 

Direct  object 

13- 

He 

Nominative 

Subject 

14. 

I 

Nominative 

Subject 

i5- 

Me 

Accusative 

Direct  object 

16. 

No  Pronoun 

17- 

No  Pronoun 

18. 

I 

Nominative 

Subject 

19. 

I 

Nominative 

Predicate  nominative 

20. 

They 

Nominative 

Predicate  nominative 

21. 

I 

Nominative 

Subject 

22. 

He 

Nominative 

Subject 

23- 

I 

Nominative 

Subject 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  by  using  diagrams  should  refer  to  To  accompany 
Chapter  VIII,  Lesson  3,  page  332. 


chapter  nine.  Using  Correct  Words  in  Sentences  and  Letters, 

Pages  93-98 


1.  Using  the  Verbs  lie,  lay ,  sit,  set, 

pages  93-91 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
correct  use  of  the  verbs  lie,  lay,  sit,  set  and  to 
provide  practice  in  their  correct  use 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  read 
aloud  to  your  class:  1.  has  lain;  2.  sits;  3. 
has  lain;  4.  has  sat;  5.  lies;  6.  laid;  7.  had 
lain;  8.  sitting;  9.  sit;  10.  sit 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  laid;  2.  lain; 

3.  lay;  4.  lay;  5.  laid;  6.  lay;  7.  laid;  8.  lies; 

9.  lie;  10.  lie;  11.  lay;  12.  laid;  13.  laid; 
14.  lain 

(c)  Key  to  second  letter:  1.  set;  2.  sat;  3.  set; 

4.  set;  5.  sit;  6.  sit;  7.  set;  8.  sat;  9.  sat; 

10.  sat;  11.  set;  12.  sit;  13.  sit;  14.  set;  15.  sat 

2.  Using  Can  and  May,  Teach  and 

Team,  pages  93-97 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
correct  use  of  the  verbs  can,  may,  teach,  and 
learn  and  to  provide  practice  in  the  correct  use 
of  their  various  forms 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  by  yourself,  page  96:  1.  taught;  2.  teach¬ 
ing;  3.  taught;  4.  can;  5.  may;  6.  can;  7.  may; 


8.  taught;  9.  teach;  10.  teach;  11.  may;  12. 
can;  13.  may;  14.  can;  15.  may 

(b)  Key  for  To  practice  aloud,  pages  96-97: 
First  exercise:  1.  may,  may,  can;  2.  may,  may; 
3.  may,  can,  may;  4.  may,  may,  can;  5.  may, 
may,  can.  Second  exercise:  1.  taught,  learn; 
2.  teach,  learn;  3.  taught,  learned;  4.  taught, 
teach, learn;  5.  teach,  teach 

3.  Using  Better  Sentences  in 
Letters,  pages  97-98 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  function 
of  conjunctions  and  point  out  the  harm  result¬ 
ing  from  their  incorrect  use;  and  to  provide 
exercises  in  their  correct  use  and  in  correcting 
erroneous  use 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  By  having 
read  aloud  to  the  class  the  two  paragraphs  in 
To  read  to  yourself  and  only  pausing  at  the 
punctuation,  the  trouble  caused  by  too  many 
“ands”  becomes  apparent. 

(b)  The  two  sentences  with  the  compound 
predicates  are:  “They  worked  all  day  and  at 
night  had  the  trench  dug”  and  “When  they 
were  ready  to  leave  they  put  up  a  fence  around 
the  hole  and  hung  red  lanterns  on  it.” 

(c)  Key  for  To  read  to  yourself  and  then 
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aloud  in  class,  page  98:  This  is  only  one  sug¬ 
gested  form.  Some  other  variation  might  be 
just  as  good. 

It  was  good  of  you  to  tell  me  about  your  trip. 
I  enjoyed  your  letter  very  much.  You  know 
that  I  wish  I  could  have  been  with  you. 

On  Monday  I  had  an  adventure  of  my  own. 
It  was  exciting  while  it  lasted.  Just  after  dark 
I  was  crossing  Fourth  Street.  A  brick  had  been 
knocked  out  of  the  pavement.  I  did  not  see  the 
hole  and  put  my  foot  right  into  it.  My  foot 
stuck  fast.  Then  the  lights  changed.  The 
automobiles  began  to  come  and  tooted  their 
horns  at  me.  I  couldn’t  move.  The  harder  I 
tried  the  more  my  foot  hurt.  A  man  ran  out 
and  tried  to  help  me.  He  pulled  at  my  leg 
until  I  yelled.  Then  he  stooped  down  and  cut 
the  back  of  my  shoe.  I  pulled  my  foot  out.  Af¬ 
ter  the  lights  changed  again  the  man  went  out 
and  got  my  shoe  for  me.  My  leg  still  hurts  a 
little.  Next  time  I’ll  watch  where  I  step. 


(d)  Key  for  To  test  yourself: 

The  crash  of  the  falling  automobile  attracted 
a  crowd  of  people.  Someone  called  an  ambu¬ 
lance.  Several  men  climbed  down  into  the  hole 
and  helped  the  driver  get  out  of  the  car.  He 
was  not  hurt.  In  a  few  minutes  the  ambulance 
clanged  up.  Two  men  in  white  jumped  out  and 
brought  a  stretcher  to  the  hole.  When  they 
found  that  no  one  was  hurt  they  put  the 
stretcher  back  and  drove  away.  Soon  after 
they  were  gone  a  wrecking  car  came.  A  man 
fastened  a  chain  to  the  automobile  in  the  hole. 
Then  that  man  and  the  driver  of  the  wrecking 
car  turned  two  cranks  and  pulled  up  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  It  was  badly  damaged.  Men  in  the 
wrecking  car  hooked  on  the  chain  in  a  different 
place  and  lifted  the  front  wheels.  Then  they 
climbed  into  their  car  and  towed  the  wrecked 
automobile  away.  The  man  who  owned  the 
car  rode  with  them.  Soon  two  men  from  the 
water  department  came  and  put  up  the  fence 
and  lighted  the  lanterns  again. 


More  Practice,  pages  99-101 

These  exercises  may  be  worked  out  by  the  entire  class  if  there  is  time  or  just  by  those  pupils 
who  have  shown  they  need  extra  help. 

Exercise  I  A,  page  99.  Key  for  Punctuating  and  capitalizing  addresses.  This  key  is  only  for  the 
addresses,  not  for  the  return  address  asked  for.  The  form  given  here  is  block,  but  indented  is 
equally  acceptable. 


1.  Miss  Edith  Rodler 
1237  Lawrence  Street 
Brookland 
Pennsylvania 

4.  Miss  Mary  Molster 

710  South  County  Line  Road 

Hillsdale 

Arizona 


2.  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Brown 
165  Forest  Avenue 
Passaic 
New  Jersey 

5.  Mr.  Edwin  Fancher 
1814  Prospect  Place 
Birmingham 
Alabama 


3.  Mr.  James  Bell 
1675  Soniat  Street 
New  Orleans 
Louisiana 

6.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Davidson 
14  Nelson  Street 
Haddon  Field 
Virginia 


7.  Mr.  Robert  Cooper 
202  Burns  Street 
Plattsburg 
New  York 


8.  Mr.  Theodore  Lockwood 
390  South  Greystone  Avenue 
West  Hartford 
Connecticut 


9.  Miss  Emily  Sumner 
36  Union  Road 
West  Palm  Beach 
Florida 


10.  Dr.  David  W.  Thompson 
404  South  Lee  Street 
Detroit 
Michigan 
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II  A,  page  99.  Key  for  Capitalizing  proper 
names: 

Dear  Aunt  Harriet, 

You  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  change  from 
Jackson  Junior  High  School  to  the  Hope 
Memorial  High  School.  1  am  very  happy  here. 
The  classes  in  English  and  science  are  more 
interesting. 

I  have  joined  the  Rogers  History  Club.  Our 
club  meets  every  Wednesday  afternoon.  Last 
week  Miss  Harper,  who  comes  from  the  North, 
told  us  about  the  City  of  Washington  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  She  showed  us  pictures 
of  government  buildings  and  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  There  were  also  pictures  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
We  thought  that  the  pictures  of  the  White 
House  and  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  were  beau¬ 
tiful. 

I  like  living  in  the  South.  You  know  that  I 
do  not  like  cold  weather.  Please  tell  Grand¬ 
father  that  I  should  like  to  send  him  some  of  our 
sunshine. 

Please  give  my  love  to  Aunt  Lucy  when  you 
go  out  West. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Patty 

II  B,  page  100.  Key  for  Practice  in  form¬ 
ing  plurals:  passes,  mountains,  ladies,  men, 
drifts,  wives,  men,  stories,  mountains,  plains, 
children,  knives,  mice,  teeth,  men,  women,  men, 
women,  blankets 

II  C.  Key  for  Writing  possessive  forms  cor¬ 
rectly:  yesterday’s,  friend’s,  Mrs.  Gray’s,  Mrs. 
Haskins’s,  Mr.  Dover’s,  mailman’s,  friend’s, 
Black  and  Brown’s 

II  D,  pages  ioo-ioi.  Key  for  Punctuating 
nouns  of  address ,  apposition ,  and  series: 

...  I  had  a  new  experience  this  morning,  a  ride 
on  horseback.  Mr.  Carter  has  two  horses, 
Buster  and  Kitty. . . .  frightened  at  first,  Dora. 
. . .  Helen,  Grant,  her  brother,  and  her  cousin 
. . .  along  roads,  through  paths  in  the  woods, 
and  across  fields.  Doris  Barker,  Helen’s 
cousin,  fell  off...  I  wish  you  could  have  been 
with  us,  Dora. . . . 

John  Grubb,  the  caretaker  at  Mr.  Carter’s 
stable, . . . 


Dora,  have  you  seen  the  new  picture,  “Luck 
and  Lace”? . . . 

II  E,  page  101.  Key  for  Using  pronouns 
correctly: 

Joe  and  I . . .  Mr.  Barton  left  him  and  me  . . , 
. . .  pushed  Joe  and  me  . . .  The  ticket  seller 
(none)  . . .  Joe  and  I . . . 

. . .  pleased  Joe  and  me. . . .  Joe  and  I  (none) 
...  He  and  I . . .  Joe  and  /  . . . 

. . .  pushed  Joe  and  me  . . .  Joe  (none)  . . .  He 
and  I . . .  An  usher  helped  him  and  me  . . . 

. .  .  you  and  he  . .  .  You  and  I .. .  Joe  and  I .. . 
He  and  I . . .  Mother  (none) . . . 

Reading  and  Word  Mastery, 
pages  102-106 

1.  Testing  Your  Skill  to  Read 
Words  in  Groups,  pages  10 2-1 03 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  discover  whether 
the  pupil  is  reading  single  words  or  groups  of 
words 

Suggestions  for  Teaching:  Key  to  questions, 
page  103:  1.  J.  Leslie  Rollins;  2.  Evans  Schol¬ 
ars;  3.  pins  of  honorary  societies;  4.  three  to 
five  dollars;  5.  yes;  6.  no;  7.  a  necktie 

2~  Improving  Your  Ability  to 
Read  Words  in  Groups, 
pages  103-104 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil 
added  practice  in  reading  words  in  groups  and 
to  provide  a  check  on  his  accuracy 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  questions: 
1.  reading  speed;  2.  yes;  3.  no;  4.  no;  5.  no; 
6.  no;  7.  by  checking  speed  against  accuracy; 
8.  no;  9.  no;  10.  no 

3.  Practicing  Reading  Words 
in  Groups,  pages  1 04-10 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  reading  words  by  groups  and  provide 
another  check  on  this  accuracy 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  questions: 
I.  The  Ice  Mine;  2.  why  there  is  an  ice  mine; 
3.  Pennsylvania;  4.  no;  5.  no;  6.  when  you 
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look  at  the  rocks;  7.  along  the  sides  of  the  shaft; 
8.  a  cold  stream  of  air;  9.  miners  dug  it;  10.  no; 
II.  no;  12.  yes;  13.  cave;  14.  fall 

4.  To  Check  Your  Grasp  of 
Words,  pages  io;-io6 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil 
make  sure  he  understands  the  words  used  in  the 
previous  exercises,  and  to  help  him  build  his 
vocabulary 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write 
by  yourself:  1.  a  living  and  sleeping  place; 
2.  a  very  severe  critic;  3.  enters  in  a  lively  and 
enthusiastic  manner;  4.  fly  from  one  portion  of 
the  world  to  another;  5.  check  it  to  see  that  it  is 
true;  6.  one  that  is  important;  7.  a  high  fence 
made  of  boards  or  logs  placed  close  together  on 
end;  8.  leave  it  without  caring  what  happens 
to  it;  9.  form  in  little  droplets  as  it  does  on  the 
outside  of  a  cold  glass;  10.  an  opening  of  any 
sort 


unit  four.  Telephoning,  Pages  107 -141 


chapter  ten.  Using  the  Telephone,  Pages  10-7-119 


1.  Setting  Up  Standards, 
pages  1 07 -1 09 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil 
formulate  seven  rules  governing  the  correct  use 
of  the  telephone 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  dis¬ 
cuss  in  class ,  page  108:  i.  looked  it  up  in  the 
telephone  directory;  2.  because  Bob  didn’t 
speak  distinctly;  3.  dial  carefully;  4.  Cooper’s 
Radio  Shop;  because  the  person  calling 
would  know  at  once  whether  he  had  the 
right  number;  5.  asked  if  his  radio  was  fixed; 
6.  Frank’s;  7.  "Pardon  me,  please;  I  have  the 
wrong  number”;  8.  Frank’s;  9.  by  thanking 
the  customer;  10.  Frank,  because  he  was  polite 
and  efficient. 

(b)  Key  for  Making  rules  for  telephoning. 
See  Standards  on  page  326. 

(c)  By  no  means  omit  Making  plans  with  your 
class;  it  is  essential  for  carrying  out  the  next 
lesson  efficiently. 

i.  Using  the  Directory, 

pages  109-m 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  use  a  telephone  directory  and  to  provide 
practice  in  this  use,  and  teach  each  pupil  how 
to  give  a  number  correctly  to  the  operator 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Every  pupil 


should  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
these  exercises. 

(b)  Key  for  written  work,  pages  no-111: 
Meacham,  George  K. 

Meachen,  Mary 
Meacon,  Henry  H. 

Mead,  John  W. 

Meader ,  Samuel  F. 

Meagher,  Fred  S. 

Mechanics  National  Bank 
Menton,  Anna 
Menton,  James  T. 

Menton ,  Julia  D. 

Montgomery,  Thomas 
Montrose,  Henry 
Morrison,  Peter  T. 

3.  Making  Business  Calls, 

pages  m-iif 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
correct  manner  of  conducting  a  business  call  and 
to  give  him  practice  in  certain  definite  situa¬ 
tions 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Have  the  telephone 
conversations  dramatized  in  front  of  the  class 
and  allow  time  for  the  class  to  comment  on  each 
one.  Be  sure  that  every  pupil  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  part  in  at  least  one  conversation 
If  there  are  not  enough  to  go  around,  have  the 
class  suggest  additional  situations. 


4.  Social  Conversations, 
pages  iif-iif 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
recognize  good  manners  in  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  practice  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Follow  much 
the  same  technique  as  in  the  previous  lesson  but 
put  more  emphasis  on  the  reasons  for  choices 
made. 

(b)  Key  for  To  read  to  yourself  and  think 
about,  pages  1 13 — 114.  This  key  is  only  for  cor¬ 
rect  choices  —  the  reasons  will  vary  from  class 
to  class.  Henry,  4;  George  Lockwood,  3;  Dick 
Bell,  1;  Ted,  3;  Helen,  3. 

5.  Making  Information,  Emer¬ 
gency,  and  Service  Calls, 
pages  iiy -iiy 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  make  emergency,  information,  and 
service  calls 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Make  this  ex¬ 


ercise  as  practical  as  possible  by  having  the 
pupils  find  out  the  procedure  approved  by  the 
local  telephone  company.  Have  them  learn  the 
numbers  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  in 
their  own  community.  Have  the  class  add  to 
the  list  of  emergencies  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  dramatize  them  as  well  as  those  in  the 
book. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  have  a  chance  to  take 
part  in  one  of  the  dramatizations. 

6.  Kinds  of  Telephones, 
pages  11-7-119 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  use  various  types  of  telephones 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  The  teaching  of 
this  section  will  be  most  effective  if  you  have 
sufficient  model  telephones  in  your  room  for 
every  pupil  to  have  some  practice.  The  rules 
given  here  are  generally  applicable  but  must  be 
checked  with  the  local  requirements  before  they 
are  taught. 


chapter  eleven.  Speaking  Correctly  When  You  Telephone, 

120-128 


1.  Making  Some  Common  Sounds 
Correctly,  pages  1 20-1 21 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  point  out  to  the 
pupil  some  common  speech  errors  and  to  give 
him  practice  in  correcting  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching :  (a)  The  value  of 
this  section  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  oral  drill  possible,  (b)  Key  for  To  read  and 
do  by  yourself.  The  errors  Bob  made  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  whether,  which,  what,  and  why  were 
the  results  of  his  not  pronouncing  the  h  in  each 
word.  In  the  words  the,  that,  then,  and  with 
he  pronounced  th  as  d.  In  pronouncing  trying, 
printing,  and  going,  he  neglected  the  final  g. 

(c)  Key  for  To  practice  with  your  class,  page 
1 2, 1 :  1.  Bob  changed  th  to  d,  omitted  the  h 
in  wh,  and  dropped  the  g  from  ing;  i.  He 
dropped  the  final  t  in  next  and  last,  and  added  t 
to  across;  3.  He  mispronounced  the  following 
words:  You,  asked,  to  get,  pictures,  for  the, 


bulletin,  the  library,  don’t  know,  whether,  can, 
get,  more  than,  ten,  did  you,  ask,  Henry,  just, 
films,  that,  was,  printing,  engine,  the,  geog¬ 
raphy,  the,  which,  last,  Saturday,  was,  catch, 
picture,  the,  champion,  athlete,  across,  the, 
wish,  let  me,  borrow,  that,  might  have,  if,  been, 
going,  to,  again,  next,  what,  are,  you,  going,  to, 
doing,  then,  why,  don’t,  you,  with 

z.  Separating  Words  Clearly 
and  Sounding  Common  Words 
Correctly,  pages  1 21- 122 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
separate  correctly  certain  words  that  are  com¬ 
monly  run  together,  to  sound  correctly  certain 
words  often  mispronounced,  and  to  provide  him 
with  material  for  practicing  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciations 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  The  success  of  this 
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drill  depends  on  the  amount  of  oral  drill  pos¬ 
sible.  The  pupils  can  drill  singly,  in  pairs,  or  as 
one  group. 

3.  Speaking  All  the  Syllables 
and  No  More,  page  123 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
pronounce  correctly  words  in  which  syllables 
are  often  omitted  and  words  to  which  syllables 
are  often  added  and  to  provide  drill  on  certain 
commonly  mispronounced  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  The  pupils  should 
not  only  drill  on  the  word  list  in  this  section  but 
should  be  encouraged  to  build  a  list  of  their  own 
mispronunciations  and  to  practice  these  words 
constantly. 

4.  Using  the  Dictionary  to 
Learn  Pronunciation,  pages  123-126 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  use  the  dictionary  as  a  source  of  correct 
pronunciations 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Provide  as  many 


dictionaries  as  possible  for  the  class  to  use  in 
additional  drills  on  looking  up  pronunciations. 
Allow  plenty  of  time  for  the  pupil  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  diacritical  marks. 

5.  Using  Words  Expressively, 

pages  126-128 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
uses  of  voice  pitch  and  accent  in  communicating 
ideas  and  to  show  him  that  meaning  is  made 
clear  or  changed  by  a  change  of  accent  and 
pitch 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Provide  plenty 
of  time  for  oral  drill  both  in  groups  and  as 
a  class.  Have  the  pupils  enlarge  the  lists  of 
sentences  on  page  126  with  ideas  of  their 
own. 

(b)  Key  for  written  work:  1.  May  I  please 
speak  to  Nellie  Barton?  2.  Please  send  me  ten 
cans  of  Brusho.  3.  Please  send  me  ten  cans  of 
Brusho.  4.  Please  meet  me  at  three  o’clock. 
5.  (a)  The  book  I  want  is  on  the  table  in  the 
study,  (b)  The  book  I  want  is  on  the  table  in  the 
study. 


chapter  twelve.  Using  Pronouns  Correctly,  Pages  128-134 


1.  Recognizing  an  Indirect 
Object,  pages  128-130 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
recognize  an  indirect  object  and  use  the  correct 
form  of  a  personal  pronoun  used  as  an  indirect 
object 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  do 
by  yourself,  page  129:  1.  (a)  direct  object,  dol¬ 
lar;  (b)  indirect  object,  him;  2.  (a)  direct  ob¬ 
ject,  collection;  (b)  indirect  object,  us;  3.  (a) 
direct  object,  time;  4.  (a)  direct  object,  time; 
(b)  indirect  object,  us;  5.  (a)  direct  object, 
name;  6.  (a)  direct  object,  seat;  (b)  indirect 
object,  me;  7.  (a)  direct  object,  story;  (b)  indi¬ 
rect  object,  him;  8.  (a)  direct  object,  raincoat; 
(b)  indirect  object,  Jim;  9.  (a)  direct  object, 
dime;  (b)  indirect  object,  me;  10.  (a)  direct 
object,  name;  (b)  indirect  object,  him. 

(b)  Key  for  written  work,  page  130:  1.  I, 


subject;  2.  she,  subject;  3.  I,  subject;  4.  her, 
indirect  object;  5.  me,  indirect  object;  6.  me, 
indirect  object;  7.  I,  subject;  8.  her,  indirect 
object;  9.  me,  indirect  object;  10.  I,  predicate 
nominative;  11.  we,  subject;  12.  she,  subject; 
13.  I,  subject;  14.  her,  indirect  object;  15.  me, 
indirect  object;  16.  him,  indirect  object;  17.  he, 
subject;  18.  him,  indirect  object;  19.  them,  in¬ 
direct  object;  20.  me,  direct  object 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  refer  to  To  ac¬ 
company  Chapter  XII,  Lesson  /,  page  332. 

2..  Learning  to  Use  His  and 
Their  Correctly,  pages  13  0-13 2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
correct  use  of  pronominal  adjectives,  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  such  indefinite  pronouns  as  everyone 


and  someone  are  singular,  and  to  provide  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  correct  use  of  these  forms 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  written 
work:  I.  his;  2.  his;  3.  he;  4.  his;  5.  himself; 
6.  he;  7.  he;  8.  his;  9.  she;  10.  their 

(b)  Key  for  To  practice  in  class ,  page  132:  1. 
his;  2.  her;  3.  his;  4.  his;  5.  his;  6.  his;  7.  his; 
8.  he;  9.  his;  10.  him 

3.  Using  those ,  them ,  they ,  himself 
and  themselves  Correctly, 
pages  132-134 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
correct  use  of  five  pronouns  and  to  provide 
practice  in  using  those  words  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Be  sure  the  pu¬ 
pils  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  these 
usages  orally  so  that  they  may  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sound  of  the  correct  form  as  well 
as  their  written  use. 

(b)  Key  for  written  work,  page  133:  First  ex¬ 
ercise:  1.  those;  2.  those;  3.  those;  4.  those; 
5.  those,  them;  6.  those;  7.  those;  8.  those, 
them.  Second  exercise:  1.  There  are  100,000 
books  in  that  library.  2.  Rubber  is  used  for 
automobile  tires.  3.  There  is  good  fishing  in 
this  lake.  4.  There  used  to  be  deer  in  these 
woods.  5.  There  are  no  electric  lights  in  this 
town.  6.  Two  thousand  men  are  employed  in 
that  factory.  Third  exercise:  1.  himself;  2. 
themselves;  3.  himself;  4.  themselves;  5.  him¬ 
self 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself :  1.  those;  2.  them; 
3.  they;  4.  they;  5.  those;  6.  himself;  7.  there 
are;  8.  those;  9.  those;  10.  they  are  made; 
11.  those;  12.  they;  13.  those;  14.  those;  15. 
there  is;  16.  themselves;  17.  there  isn’t;  18. 
those;  19.  they;  20.  those 

More  Practice,  pages  133-136 

The  exercises  provided  on  these  pages  may  be 
worked  out  individually  by  any  pupil  who  needs 
the  practice. 

Exercise  II,  page  136.  Key:  1.  I;  2.  her;  3. 
me;  4.  he;  5.  I;  6.  he;  7.  I;  8.  me;  9.  them; 
10.  she;  11.  I;  12.  we;  13.  me;  14.  me;  15.  he 


Reading  and  Word  Mastery, 

pages  133-141 

1.  How  Well  Can  You  Use 
Your  Experience?,  pages  133-138 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
interpret  what  he  reads  by  means  of  his  own 
experience  and  to  provide  opportunity  to  prac¬ 
tice  this  interpretation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  to  yourself:  1.  oil  lamp  or  lantern;  2. 
describe  only  the  flame  of  oil  lamps;  3.  can  is 
empty  too  —  an  oil  can  hence  an  oil  lamp;  4. 
yes,  because  of  “the  upward  trail  of  smoke” 

(b)  Key  for  written  work:  1.  linebuck,  foot¬ 
ball;  2.  fold  in  the  egg  whites,  cooking;  3.  a 
sizzling  grounder,  baseball;  4.  swung  a  hay¬ 
maker,  boxing;  5.  lost  the  scent,  hunting;  6. 
box  the  compass,  sailing;  7.  under  the  wire, 
cinder  track  racing;  8.  a  hot  wire,  electrical 
wiring;  9.  taken  aback,  sailing;  10.  hemmed 
at  the  bottom,  sewing;  11.  Davy  Jones’s  locker, 
sailing;  12.  jumped  the  gun,  cinder  track  rac¬ 
ing;  13.  dropped  a  stitch,  knitting;  14.  soft 
pedal,  playing  the  piano;  15.  king  pin,  bowling 

(c)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class:  These  are 
only  suggested  meanings.  1.  The  wind  seemed 
to  come  from  all  directions.  2.  Peter  started 
too  soon.  3.  Morris  is  the  most  important  boy 
in  his  group.  4.  My  heart  missed  a  beat.  5. 
Martha  was  stopped  for  a  moment 

2..  Recognizing  Meanings  in 
New  Settings,  pages  138-139 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupils 
how  words  may  achieve  new  meanings  when 
placed  in  a  new  context 

Suggestions  for  teaching-,  (a)  Make  sure  that 
pupils  understand  clearly  that  this  passage  is 
an  undesirable  type  of  expression  because  the 
meaning  is  clear  only  to  a  limited  group. 

(b)  Key  for  written  work:  1.  The  sensible  use 
of  exercise.  2.  There  is  no  categorical  answer 
for  this;  it  will  vary  from  class  to  class.  3.  just 
swing  along ,  live  easily;  hitting  on  all  six ,  in 
excellent  health;  swung  a  racquet ,  played  tennis; 
mowing  away ,  eating  large  quantities  rapidly; 
box  the  compass ,  turning  over  and  over;  knocks 
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you  right  out  of  the  box,  incapacitates  you;  brings 
you  comfortably  into  port,  makes  you  feel  satis¬ 
fied;  too  rich  a  mixture,  too  much  food;  stall, 
stop;  to  go  down  for  the  count,  be  an  invalid. 

3.  Using  Your  Experience  to 
Understand  Common  Sayings, 
pages  1 4 p- 1 40 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
use  of  proverbs  and  how  to  understand  them 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean  —  (5); 
2.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  —  (3);  3.  A  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  —  (4) 

(b)  Suggested  key  for  To  write  with  your  class: 
Do  not  criticize  a  present. 

4  Using  What  You  Have  Seen 
to  Help  You  Understand, 
pages  1 40- 1 41 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  how 
understanding  may  be  reached  by  attentive  ob¬ 


servation  and  to  give  him  practice  in  observing 
and  interpreting  details. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  written 
work;  page  140:  1.  three  mischievous  boys;  2. 
throwing  stones  into  a  chimney;  3.  to  put  a  pig 
in  a  cart;  4.  tilt  the  cart;  5.  just  looked;  6. 
laughed  coarsely;  7.  he  became  angry 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class:  1.  house  is 
one  story  for  the  boy  is  throwing  stones  down 
the  chimney;  2.  no,  because  there  are  flues  in 
the  chimney  and  a  pipe  connecting  it  with  the 
stove.  3.  chimney  of  house  where  cooking  is 
done  over  an  open  fire;  4.  cooking  is  done  on 
open  fire;  5.  two-wheel,  or  it  would  not  tip; 
6.  yes;  7.  the  back  board  was  on  the  ground; 
9.  pull  down  the  front 

(c)  Key  for  written  work,  page  1 41 ;  First 
part  of  exercise:  1.  thin  pointed  flag;  2.  to  say 
softly  like  the  sound  of  running  water  in  a  slow- 
moving  brook.  Second  part:  1.  tip  it  partly 
over;  2.  sly;  3.  a  little  devil;  4.  a  loud  boister¬ 
ous  laugh 


unit  five.  Reports  and  Announcements, 

Pages  142-178 


chapter  thirteen.  Making  Reports  and  Announcements, 

Pages  1 42-1  f  2 


1.  Deciding  What  Makes  a 
Report  Successful,  pages  142-144 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil 
formulate  five  rules  for  making  good  reports 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  the  class 
answer  the  questions  on  page  143  in  group  dis¬ 
cussion. 

(b)  Have  the  answers  to  the  questions  under 
Working  together  written  on  the  board.  Be 
sure  every  pupil  has  a  chance  to  answer  aloud 
some  part  of  the  questions. 

(c)  The  questions  under  To  decide  and  write 
by  yourself ,  page  144,  may  be  correlated  with  the 
library  work.  Possible  key:  The  following  top¬ 
ics  depending  upon  the  interests  of  the  pupils 


are  suitable  insofar  as  they  are  not  too  broad: 
3,  4,  1,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  17,  18,  19. 

2..  Making  a  Report  Full  Enough 
to  be  Interesting,  pages  144-146 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  telling  enough  in  a  report  and  to  help 
the  pupil  acquire  a  technique  to  use  in  thinking 
of  things  to  tell  about  a  topic 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  If  time  permits  fol¬ 
lowing  the  written  exercise  have  each  of  several 
pupils  read  aloud  the  topic  and  questions  he 
wrote.  The  class  may  decide  whether  his  ques¬ 
tions  are  good  as  guides  to  what  should  be  told 
in  a  report  about  the  topic  he  chose. 
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3-  Planning  a  Report, 

pages  146-149 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  organize  a  report  into  good  paragraphs 
and  to  provide  practice  in  that  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  written 
work,  page  147:  Question  one ,  items  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6;  Question  two,  items  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  19,  20; 
Question  three,  items  13,  14,  15,  21;  Question 
four,  items  12,  16,  17,  18. 

(b)  Key  for  To  organize  by  yourself,  page 
148:  Suggested  questions  for  May’s  paragraph 
topics:  1.  How  should  the  aquarium  be  planted 
and  filled?  (1),  (4),  (17),  (8),  (3),  (n)>  (13), 
(18)  2.  What  animals  should  be  put  in  it? 

( 1 5),  (5),  (6),  (7)  3.  How  do  plants  and  animals 
produce  a  balanced  aquarium?  (2),  (9),  (10), 
(12),  (14),  (16) 

4.  Preparing  and  Giving  Your 
Own  Report,  pages  149-131 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  reports  of  their  own  and  to  eval¬ 
uate  those  reports  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
taught 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  The  questions 
given  under  Choosing  your  topic  need  not  be  dis¬ 


cussed.  They  are  to  be  used  to  help  the  pupil 
think  of  a  topic  about  which  he  will  prepare  a 
report.  The  form  used  in  placing  the  report 
on  paper  should  be  that  used  in  your  school. 
Make  sure  that  each  pupil  spends  some  time  in 
preparing  the  oral  presentation.  It  may  be 
possible  to  have  the  pupils  choose  partners  for 
rehearsal  purposes.  Have  each  one  submit  a 
record  of  the  steps  and  time  spent  in  preparing 
the  report. 

(c)  Do  not  omit  To  discuss  in  class;  this  work 
is  essential  to  the  pupils’  improvement  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  giving  reports. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned  in  Writing  Announce¬ 
ments,  page  if  2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
what  should  be  told  in  an  announcement  and  to 
provide  practice  in  writing  an  announcement 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  announce¬ 
ment  to  be  written  should  be  one  which  the 
class  may  need  for  one  purpose  or  another,  (b) 
Sample  of  one  of  the  announcements  under 
Talking  together:  The  Camera  Club  invites  all 
those  interested  in  photography  to  an  exhibition 
in  Room  212  next  Tuesday,  January  10,  at 
3:30  o’clock. 


chapter  fourteen.  Using  Books,  Pages  If  3-16 1 


1.  How  Well  Do  You  Remember 
What  You  Have  Learned? 
page  if  3 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  correct 
alphabetizing,  use  of  indexes,  and  correct  form 
of  bibliographies 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  1.  engine  or  gasoline  engine;  2.  for  . . . 
comes  after  foo  . . .;  3.  under  food  or  body;  4. 
after;  5.  (a)  fossils,  between  the  beginning  and 
the  middle;  (b)  wave  length,  near  the  end;  (c) 
tides,  near  the  end;  (d)  milk,  middle;  (e)  birds, 
beginning;  6.  Burleigh,  C.  B.,  All  Among  the 
Loggers,  pages  10-11 

Cahalane,  C.  F.,  The  Policeman,  pages  34-35 


Fancher,  Albert,  Getting  a  fob  and  Getting 
Ahead 

Hammond,  John  Hayes,  The  Engineer ,  pages 
101-102 

Parker,  Willard  E.,  A  Bibliography  of  Occu¬ 
pations 

Proctor,  W.  M.,  Vocations,  The  W orld's  Work 
and  its  Workers 

2..  Finding  Books  in  the 
Library,  pages  134-136 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  use  a  card  catalogue  in  finding  books  in 
a  library  and  to  give  him  practice  in  this  work 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  The  facts  given  in 
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this  section  should  be  modified  to  fit  your  own 
school  or  local  library,  (a)  Key  for  To  decide 
by  yourself,  page  155:  1.  author’s  card;  2.  title 
card;  3.  subject  card;  4.  author’s  card;  5. 
ject  card;  6.  subject  card. 

(b)  Key  for  written  work,  page  156: 

1.  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  The  SHU  to  SUB 
Weaving 
Burroughs,  John 
At  School  in  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land 


2. 

3- 

4- 


sub- 


VET  to  ZYM 
BIS  to  CAL 


9- 

10. 


Juan  and  Juanita 
Fish,  Tropical 
Airplanes,  model 
Cooking 

Tanglewood  Tales 
Jewett,  Sarah  Orne 


AND  to  AUS 
ITA  to  KYS 
EVA  to  FRA 
A  to  AND 
CON  to  DEM 
SUB  to  TOM 
ITA  to  KYS 


3.  Using  the  Table  of  Contents 
and  the  Index  of  a  Book, 
pages  1  y  6-117 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  use  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index  of  a 
book  and  to  provide  practice  in  using  those  aids 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  written 
work,  page  157:  1.  speeds  the  finding  of  a 
topic;  2.  oxygen,  middle;  heat,  middle;  pond 
snails,  middle;  sugar,  end;  carbon,  beginning; 
sunlight,  end;  electricity,  beginning;  insects, 
middle;  yeast,  end;  air  brakes,  beginning;  3.  (a) 
p.  145;  (b)  p.  270;  (c)  pp.  122,  126,  513,  514; 
(d)  pp.  508-527;  (e)  Hamilton  —  See  also  The 
Federalist;  (f)  in  World  War  I,  greatest  number 
of  pages;  (g)  semi-colon;  4.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  p.  106,  because  as  Secretary  he 
would  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

4  Using  the  Dictionary, 
pages  if  8-119 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  use  the  dictionary  and  provide  practice 
in  this  work 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  dis¬ 
cuss  in  class;  First  part:  1.  dazzling,  fender, 
Michigan,  microbe,  micrometer,  microphone, 
microscope,  plate,  rope;  2.  fluidity,  fob,  these 


set  the  alphabetical  limits  of  the  page;  3.  Mex¬ 
ico,  mettle,  middle,  Midas,  mew;  4.  back,  left; 
scale,  right;  fast,  on  the  page;  mount,  right; 
crop,  left;  gable,  right;  rafter,  right;  plank, 
right;  quench,  right;  vain,  right;  Second  part:  to 
run  away;  2.  to  go  or  pass  swiftly;  3.  the  outer 
canvas  of  a  tent  that  has  a  double  roof;  4.  in 
baseball,  a  ball  batted  in  the  air;  5.  a  fishhook 
dressed  with  feathers,  etc.,  to  look  like  a  fly 

(b)  Key  for  written  work:  1.  a  stone  carved 
in  the  form  of  a  beetle;  2.  a  leather  strap  to 
hold  an  animal;  3.  a  bar  extending  from  one 
support  to  another  of  a  fence;  a  small  enclosed 
field  for  the  exercise  or  pasture  of  horses;  4.  bars 
forming  a  track  for  trains;  5.  using  harsh  lan¬ 
guage;  6.  horse;  7.  a  pointed  implement  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  horseman’s  boot  for  urging  on  a 
horse;  8.  to  improve;  9.  condemned 

5.  Making  Accurate  Reports 
and  Bibliographies,  pages  16  0-16 1 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  reports,  good  form  in 
bibliographies,  and  to  provide  practice  in  using 
these  skills 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  decide 
and  write  by  yourself:  Important  facts:  1. 
There  were  no  engines  suitable  for  use  in  flying 
machines.  2.  Experiments  were  made  with  a 
glider.  3.  Men  had  learned  from  many  falls 
that  they  could  not  support  themselves  by  beat¬ 
ing  the  air  with  wings  strapped  to  their  arms  and 
legs.  4.  They  made  planes  that  were  curved 
slightly  outward,  following  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  shape  of  the  wings  of  birds.  5.  They  had 
learned  how  to  launch  themselves  into  the  air 
by  running  down  a  hill  with  these  planes  fas¬ 
tened  to  their  waists.  6.  Once  in  the  air  they 
learned  how  to  balance  themselves  while  they 
glided  a  short  distance.  7.  The  longer  the 
glide  the  slower  the  speed.  8.  They  always 
landed  at  a  point  lower  than  the  one  from  which 
they  took  off.  9.  One  man  glided  about  nine 
hundred  yards.  10.  Today  when  gliders  are 
again  being  studied  a  German  is  said  to  have 
made  a  flight  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
miles. 
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chapter  fifteen.  Adjectives  and  Their  Correct  Use,  Pages  162-169 


I.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You  Have 

Learned,  page  162 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  what  pupils  need  to  review  or  learn  how  to  recognize  adjectives 
and  understand  their  use 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  test: 


Word 

Part  of  Speech 

Word  Modified 

1.  small 

adjective 

animals 

2.  interesting 

adjective 

animals 

3.  these 

adjective 

foods 

4.  the 

article 

roots 

5.  tender 

adjective 

roots 

6.  a 

article 

lawn 

7.  smooth 

adjective 

lawn 

8.  grassy 

adjective 

lawn 

9.  more  noticeable 

comparative  adjective 

damage 

10.  a 

article 

bed 

11.  a 

article 

lawn 

12.  fine 

adjective 

lawn 

13.  more  important 

comparative,  adjective 

damage 

14.  the 

article 

opinion 

15.  the 

article 

work 

16.  destructive 

adjective 

work 

17.  the 

article 

insects 

18.  most  harmful 

superlative  adjective 

insects 

2>  Learning  How  Adjectives 
Are  Used,  pages  162-164 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  to  teach  the  function  of 
adjectives  and  to  provide  practice  in  using  ad¬ 
jectives  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  and  think  over:  1.  the,  clean,  airy;  2.  many; 
3.  some,  hard,  the,  first;  4.  the,  chocolate- 
covered,  the,  top;  5.  the,  rich,  brown,  thicker; 
6.  all,  the,  the,  best;  7.  the,  the,  brightest; 
8.  green,  red,  a,  yellow;  9.  waxed;  10.  a,  few, 
the,  the,  waxed. 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class:  Any  adjectives 
which  would  identify  the  nouns  are  acceptable. 

(c)  1.  ...sort  of  racket...;  2.  ...kind  of 
sweater  ...;  3.  ...  style  of  dress  ...;  4.  ...kind 
of  order...;  5.  ...kind  of  report...;  6.  ... 
kind  of  remark  . .  .;  7.  ...  kind  of  play  . . .;  8. 

. . .  kind  of  example  . . .;  9.  ...  sort  of  flower 
. . .;  10.  ...  kind  of  innocent  prank  . . . 


(d)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself ,  page  164: 
The  camel  is  one  animal  that  loves  heat  and 
dryness.  He  has  a  heavy  coat  of  shaggy  hair 
that  keeps  the  bright  sun  from  heating  his  body 
too  much.  He  does  not  mind  the  hot  sand  that 
often  sweeps  across  the  desert  in  thick  clouds. 
His  thick  eyelids  and  heavy  eyelashes  keep  the 
sand  out  of  his  eyes.  His  nostrils  are  small  slits 
which  he  can  close  when  the  air  is  full  of  sand. 
His  throat  has  a  tough  lining  like  leather. 
Thus  he  can  eat  sharp  things  like  thorny  plants. 

The  camel’s  feet  are  broad  and  flat  so  that 
they  do  not  sink  into  deep  sand.  Instead  of  a 
hoof,  the  camel’s  foot  has  two  toes  each  with  a 
long  nail.  The  bright  sun  and  hot  sand  do  not 
burn  his  feet  and  he  is  surefooted  in  stony 
places. 

(e)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  refer  to  To  ac¬ 
company  Chapter  XV ,  Lesson  2,  page  333. 
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Learning  to  Recognize  Words 
Used  as  Adjectives,  pages  164-166 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
recognize  words  as  adjectives  when  they  modify 
nouns  and  to  give  him  practice  in  this  recog¬ 
nition 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  dis¬ 
cuss  in  class ,  page  166:  i.  our  —  shows  posses¬ 
sion,  the;  2.  two,  electric;  3.  two,  other,  ready, 
the,  right;  4.  these,  railroad  —  frequently  used 
as  a  noun,  the;  5.  the,  the,  the,  great;  6.  these, 
a,  seventy,  a,  seven;  7.  heavy;  8.  complicated; 
9.  the;  10.  rare;  11.  a,  great,  the,  any,  the, 
ahead 

(b)  Suggested  key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 

1.  my,  her;  2.  the,  her;  3.  deep;  4.  her;  5. 
Janet’s;  6.  her,  her;  7.  her;  8.  her,  left,  her, 
right;  9.  her;  10.  Janet’s,  her,  the;  n.  hard, 
wrong 

4.  Learning  to  Use  the  Right 
Degree  of  Adjectives,  pages  166-168 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
use  of  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  in 
adjectives  and  give  him  practice  in  using  the 
right  form 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  and  think  over:  4.  described;  5.  two 
compared;  6.  more  than  two;  7.  described; 
8.  two  compared;  9.  more  than  two  com¬ 
pared;  10.  described;  11.  two  compared;  12. 
more  than  two  compared;  13.  described;  14. 
two  compared;  15.  more  than  two  compared. 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class:  I.  bigger;  2. 
higher;  3.  highest;  4.  less;  5.  smallest;  6.  most 
important;  7.  more  interesting;  8.  deeper;  9. 
largest;  10.  least 

(c)  Possible  key  for  To  test  yourself :  1.  better; 

2.  easiest;  3.  more;  4.  easiest;  5.  better;  6. 
easiest;  7.  better;  8.  best;  9.  most,  least 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  169 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
apply  the  knowledge  of  adjectives,  which  he 
has  just  acquired,  and  to  give  him  practice  in 
this  application 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write 


by  yourself:  1.  1.  special;  2.  small;  3.  gentle; 

4.  tiny;  5.  hard;  6.  strong;  7.  little;  8.  shaggy; 
9.  pack;  10.  strong;  11.  deep;  12.  early;  13. 
tired;  14.  sure-footed 

2.  15.  useful;  16.  special;  17.  previous;  18. 
warm;  19.  extra;  20.  heavy 

3.  Neither  China  nor  Manchuria  has  good 
roads,  but  they  are  scarcer  in  Manchuria. 
Therefore  the  trucking  business  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it  does  not  exist.  Two-wheeled  carts  are 
more  common  than  any  other  kind.  It  takes 
six  ponies  to  draw  them.  More  ponies  are 
needed  when  the  roads  are  ( omit  more)  muddier 
than  usual. 

More  Practice,  pages  rj  0-17  j 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  worked 
out  by  any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice. 

Exercise  I  A.  Key:  Topics  2,  3,  4,  5,  10. 
These  topics  are  suitable  depending  upon  the 
interests  of  the  pupils. 

I  B.  Key:  1.  These  will  depend  on  individual 
pupils.  2.  a.  What  was  the  shape  of  the 
dog  house?  What  materials  were  used  for 
floor,  sides,  and  roof?  b.  What  were  the 
steps  in  the  process?  c.  How  was  the  holly 
gathered?  How  was  it  prepared  for  transpor¬ 
tation?  d.  How  were  the  spindles  arranged? 
What  happened  when  a  change  of  color  was 
needed? 

I  C.  Key:  Main  topics:  Travel  of  Today 
Depends  on  Wheels;  Building  a  House 
Requires  the  Use  of  Many  Different  Kinds  of 
Wheels;  Factories  Use  Wheels  in  Their  Ma¬ 
chinery 

II  A,  page  171.  Key:  1.  Chapter  Ten: 
2.  drive  — pages  22,  23,  27,  30,  287,  297,  315; 
eat  —  pages  22,  23,  27,  30,  285,  286,  287,  292, 
297>  298,  3U5  3-  eleven;  4.  18-21;  5.  page  70; 

6.  pages  12-14 

II  B.  Key:  I.  a.  China;  b.  dog  teams;  c. 
clippers;  d.  India,  Japan,  Italy,  Mexico;  e. 
burdens;  f.  canals;  g.  wheel;  2.  a.  page  227; 
b.  pages  224-226;  c.  page  351;  d.  pages  224- 
226;  e.  page  207;  f.  page  217. 

II  C,  page  172.  Key:  1.  deposited  in  a  bank; 
2.  edge;  3.  cover  over  with  fresh  fuel;  4.  rows; 

5.  inclined  sideways;  6.  was  heaped  with  gravel 
or  fill 
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II  D.  Key:  i.  hastened;  a.  reminded;  3. 
prides;  4.  smoothed;  5.  nap;  6.  bombarded;  7. 
tiny;  8.  mock;  9.  a  pointed  rod 

II  E.  Key:  At  the  Duluth  harbor  on  Lake 
Superior  you  will  be  interested  in  the  use  made 
of  giant  cranes.  This  city,  like  other  cities  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  has  some  of  the  best  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  world  for  handling  freight  in  large 
quantities.  When  a  steamer  is  to  be  loaded, 
large  cranes  lower  buckets  into  cars  which  stand 
beside  the  docks.  These  buckets  can  scoop  up 
a  ton  or  two  of  grain  as  easily  as  a  chicken  picks 
up  a  bit  of  corn.  (Other  arrangements  are 
possible.) 

Exercise  III  A.  Key:  1.  heavy;  2.  longer; 
3.  smaller;  4.  slimmer;  5.  hotter;  6.  cheaper 

III  B,  page  173.  Key:  1.  the  —  mule,  suit¬ 
able  —  mule;  hot  —  climates,  dry  —  climates; 
2.  his  —  constitution,  suitable  —  constitution; 
cold  —  climates,  wet  —  climates;  3.  surefooted 

—  he;  4.  an  —  animal,  excellent  —  animal;  the 

—  mountains;  5.  the  —  roads,  worst  —  roads; 
6.  sheer  —  slopes,  rocky  —  slopes;  7.  a  — - 
burden,  heavy  —  burden;  a — hill,  steep  — 
hill;  8.  a  —  animal,  willing  —  animal,  pack  — 
animal 

III  C.  Key:  1.  We  saw  a  strange  kind  of 
beast  pulling  a  high  two-wheeled  cart.  2.  This 
sort  of  cart  is  very  uncomfortable.  3.  Instead 
of  any  kind  of  seat,  it  has  merely  a  plank.  4. 
Fastened  loosely,  the  plank  makes  a  kind  of 
rattle  that  can  be  heard  for  some  distance. 
5.  What  kind  of  vehicle  is  it? 

Ill  D.  Key:  1.  more;  2.  most  efficient;  3. 
more  common;  4.  better;  5.  fastest;  6.  more 
practical;  7.  most  stubborn;  8.  more  persist¬ 
ent;  9.  less,  more;  10.  less 

Reading  and  Word  Mastery, 
pages  174-178 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well 
You  Read  and  Remember  Direc¬ 
tions,  pages  174-17 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which  pu¬ 
pils  have  learned  to  read  with  accuracy  and 
remember  important  details 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  written 
work:  1.  The  mixture  had  begun  to  set,  for  you 


cannot  leave  it  on».e  11  is  mixcu  with  water.  2. 
They  probably  had  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  and  it 
dried  too  rapidly. 

2..  Learning  to  Follow 
Directions,  pages  174-176 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
read  directions  with  sufficient  care  to  be  able  to 
follow  them  accurately 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  read 
to  yourself,  pages  175-176.  1.  left;  2.  right; 

3.  left 

(b)  Key  for  To  do  by  yourself,  page  176: 

Station  I  I 


Lewis  Street  N 


(c)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class,  page  176. 
Chestnut  extends  both  east  and  west  of  Lewis 
for  it  crosses  it.  Burton  Street  does  not  cross 
Prentiss;  it  runs  only  south. 

3.  To  Test  Your  Ability  to 
Follow  Directions,  pages  176-177 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  find  out  how  well  the 
pupil  can  follow  directions 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  work 
out  by  yourself,  pages  176-177.  See  diagram, 
page  36 


N 


(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class ,  page  177:  1. 
left;  2.  no;  3.  triangular;  4.  two;  5.  northeast 

4.  Learning  to  Read  and  Use 
Words  Exactly,  pages  177-178 


read  carefully  and  to  choose  words  accurately 
when  reporting  on  something  read 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write 
by  yourself:  1.  steep;  2.  changes  direction;  3. 
very  high;  4.  mountainous  is  misused:  it  means 
“to  have  mountains”  not  “are  mountains”; 

5.  Yes;  the  stones  on  each  side  of  the  keystone 
press  against  it  and  against  each  other  and  so 
help  to  hold  the  arch  up;  6.  span;  it  means  two 
when  it  is  applied  to  horses. 

5.  To  Test  Your  Knowledge  of 
Words,  page  178 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
use  an  exact  word  instead  of  a  general  or  vague 
term 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  1.  funny,  amusing;  2.  slippery  stuff, 
tar;  3.  old,  battered;  4.  coming,  limping  along; 
5.  big,  heavily  loaded;  6.  coming,  bearing 
down;  7.  slippery  stuff,  tar;  8.  no  good,  worn; 
9.  turn,  slither;  10.  place,  pool;  1 1.  put,  threw; 
12.  turned,  skidded;  13.  rolled,  spun;  14.  part, 
figure;  15.  funny,  strange 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 

UNIT  SIX.  Descriptions,  Pages  179-208 


chapter  sixteen.  Making  Clear  and  Exact  Descriptions, 

pages  179-187 


1.  Making  Other  People  See, 

pages  179-181 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil 
formulate  rules  that  will  enable  him  to  de¬ 
scribe  objects  in  such  a  way  that  his  ideas  are 
conveyed  accurately  to  another  person 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  do  by 
yourself ,  page  1 8 1 :  1.  Sarah’s  glove  is  cross- 
stitched  on  all  seams  and  edges.  2.  Sarah’s 
glove  is  open  for  approximately  two  inches  at 
the  wrist  end  of  the  seam  running  along  the 
little  finger  side  of  the  hand.  3.  There  is  no 
seam  or  stitching  to  make  the  base  of  the 
thumb.  4.  The  seams  of  May’s  glove  are 


bound  except  the  one  running  from  the  top 
of  the  little  finger  to  the  wrist,  the  seam  from 
the  top  of  the  forefinger  to  the  wrist,  and  the 
seams  at  the  sides  of  the  thumb.  5.  May’s 
glove  is  not  open  at  the  wrist  on  either  seam. 

6.  The  base  of  the  thumb  is  outlined  by  a  bind¬ 
ing  like  that  used  on  the  seams. 

2..  Describing  a  Familiar  Object, 

pages  181-182 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  what  has  been  taught  about 
making  a  description  and  to  re-emphasize 
writing  in  sentences 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  Because  the  test 
of  the  quality  of  a  description  is  whether  one 
can  identify  the  thing  described,  make  sure 
that  the  name  of  it  is  omitted  when  it  is  read  to 
the  class  and  then  see  if  the  class  can  identify 
the  object. 

3.  Choosing  Important  Details 
and  Arranging  Them  in  an 
Orderly  Manner,  pages  182-184 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
what  should  be  said  in  giving  an  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  and  in  what  order  those  items  should  be 
given 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Be  sure  that  each 
pupil  checks  his  description  by  the  questions 
under  Checking  your  work.  Use  the  questions 
again  after  the  various  pupils  have  read  their 
descriptions  aloud. 

4.  Changing  Your  Point  of  View, 

pages  184-18 j 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil  how 
a  description  may  be  written  by  a  person  looking 


at  the  object  from  more  than  one  viewpoint 
and  to  give  him  practice  in  making  this 
shift 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  by  yourself  and  think  over:  I.  outside;  2. 

by  saying  “ _ when  you  open  the  door. . 

3.  windshield,  because  it  looks  different  from 
each  side;  4.  outside,  general  details  then  spe¬ 
cific;  inside,  general  details  then  specific 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  A  sample 
list  of  details  for  No.  3:  Before  —  cupboards 
closed,  clean  floor,  tools  put  away,  lights  off; 
After  —  cupboards  open,  tools  scattered,  floor 
covered  with  shavings,  light  left  burning,  partly 
finished  work  on  bench 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  187-187 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  give  descriptions  and  to  evaluate 
that  work  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Do  not  omit  To 
discuss  in  class.  This  evaluation  is  essential  to 
improvement. 


chapter  seventeen.  Learning  to  Use  Adverbs  Correctly, 

Pages  187-197 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  187-188 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil 
remember  what  he  has  already  learned  about 
adverbs  and  to  find  out  which  pupils  need  the 
most  help 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key 

for  To  write 

by  yourself: 

Word 

Word 

Degree 

Modified 

1.  often 

positive 

speak 

2.  less  frequently 

comparative 

speaks 

3.  today 

lectured 

4.  so 

kind 

4.  scarcely 

thinks 

5.  very 

young 

Word 


Word 

Degree 

Modified 

5.  stiffly 

positive 

walks 

5.  jerkily 

positive 

walks 

6.  really 

old 

6.  extremely 

active 

7.  constantly 

positive 

moves 

7.  impatiently 

positive 

shakes 

7.  incorrectly 

answers 

8.  slowly 

positive 

begins 

8.  thoughtfully 

positive 

begins 

8.  correctly 

begins 

8.  quickly 

positive 

breaks 

9.  emphatically 

positive 

nods 

10.  faster 

comparative 

moves 

11.  faster 

comparative 

moves 

12.  somewhat 

reminded 
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i.  Learning  How  Adverbs  Are 
Used,  pages  188-190 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
recognize  adverbs  and  to  teach  him  how  they 
should  be  used 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  and  think  over:  i.  very,  densely;  a.  fast; 
3.  almost;  4.  so,  soon,  entirely;  5.  almost; 
6.  there,  still.  Be  sure  the  pupils  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  rules  on  page  189  before  they  go 
on  with  the  sentences.  7.  as  far  as;  8.  almost; 
9.  besides;  10.  as  far  as;  11.  as  far  as;  12.  be¬ 
sides;  13.  almost;  14.  as  far  as;  15.  besides; 
16.  almost;  17.  as  far  as;  18.  almost;  19.  al¬ 
most;  20.  besides;  21.  besides 

(b)  Suggested  key  for  To  test  yourself:  1. 
recently;  2.  carefully;  3.  hard;  4.  too;  5.  yes¬ 
terday;  6.  quickly;  7.  deliciously;  8.  some¬ 
what;  9.  skillfully;  10.  noisily. 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  refer  to  To  ac¬ 
company  Chapter  XVII ,  Lessons  2  and  j,  page 
334 • 

3.  Learning  to  Use  the  Right 
Degree  of  Adverbs,  pages  19  0-19 5 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  use  the  positive,  comparative,  and  super¬ 
lative  degrees  of  adverbs  and  to  give  him  prac¬ 
tice  in  their  use  and  to  teach  the  pupil  to  use 
commas  to  separate  the  members  of  a  series 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  and  think  over:  4.  described;  5.  two  com¬ 
pared;  6.  more  than  two  compared;  7.  de¬ 
scribed;  8.  two  compared;  9.  more  than  two 
compared;  10.  described;  n.  two  compared; 
12.  more  than  two  compared. 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class,  page  192:  1. 
more  often;  2.  more  easily;  3.  longer;  4.  more 
easily;  5.  less  deeply;  6.  more  often,  most  of¬ 
ten;  7.  most  safely,  economically,  rapidly;  8. 
most  surely 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  most  closely; 
2.  most  clumsily;  3.  more  awkward;  4.  more 
roughly;  5.  least;  6.  most  ravenously;  7. 
sooner;  8.  most  gracefully,  quickly,  and  ef¬ 
ficiently;  9.  as  far  as;  10.  more  slyly 


(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  refer  to  To  ac¬ 
company  Chapter  XVII ,  Lessons  2  and  j>,  page 
334- 

4.  Learning  When  to  Use  an 
Adverb  Instead  of  an  Adjective, 
pages  193-19 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
difference  between  adverbs  and  adjectives  and 
to  teach  the  pupil  the  correct  use  of  these 
modifiers 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  and  think  over:  1.  stealthily  —  walked,  ad¬ 
verb;  stealthy  — \valk,  adjective 

2.  dark  —  brown,  adverb;  brown  —  cub,  ad¬ 
jective;  rough  —  cub,  adjective;  roughly  — 
played,  adverb 

3.  black  —  cub,  adjective;  sleepy  —  cub,  ad¬ 
jective;  sleepily  —  yawned,  adverb 

4.  light  —  brown,  adverb;  brown  —  cub,  ad¬ 
jective;  hungry  —  cub,  adjective;  hungrily  — 
ate,  adverb 

5.  smallest  —  cub,  adjective;  playful  —  cub, 
adjective;  playfully  —  boxed,  adverb 

6.  black  —  cub,  adjective;  lazily  —  batted, 
adverb;  lazy  —  he,  adjective 

7.  light  —  brown,  adverb;  brown  —  cub,  ad¬ 
jective;  graceful  —  cub,  adjective;  gracefully 
—  moved,  adverb 

8.  surely  —  enjoyed,  adverb;  sure  —  we,  ad¬ 
jective 

9.  probably  —  would  act,  adverb;  differ¬ 
ently  —  would  act,  adverb;  different  —  day, 
adjective 

10.  slow  —  one,  adjective;  faster  —  might 
move,  adverb;  quickest  —  one,  adjective; 
slowly  —  might  move,  adverb 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class:  1.  good; 
2.  well;  3.  well;  4.  well;  5.  very  quick;  6. 
quickly;  7.  quickly;  8.  very  carefully;  9.  very 
careful;  10.  very  carefully;  u.  quiet;  12. 
quietly;  13.  quietly;  14.  beautifully;  15.  beau¬ 
tiful;  16.  beautifully;  17.  sweetly;  18.  sweet; 
19.  sweetly;  20.  very  sure;  21.  surely;  22. 
surely;  23.  clearly;  24.  clear;  25.  clearly;  26. 
different;  27.  differently;  28.  differently;  29. 
slow;  30.  slowly;  31.  slowly;  32.  somewhere; 
33.  anywhere 
28 


(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself ,  pages  194,  195: 

1.  very  quickly;  2.  rapidly;  3.  somewhere;  4. 
quietly;  5.  well;  6.  clearly;  7.  very  slowly;  8. 
clear;  9.  sharply;  10.  very  carefully;  11.  play¬ 


fully;  12.  surely;  13.  more  patiently;  14.  sud¬ 
denly;  15.  slowly;  16.  very  slow;  17.  different; 
18.  perfectly;  19.  clearly;  20.  surely;  21. 
surely;  22,  very;  23,  anywhere;  24.  as  far  as 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN.  COffeCt  Usage,  Pages  IQ J— 201 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  19 f -19 6 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  determine  which 
pupils  need  to  review  punctuation  and  capi¬ 
talization 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
written  work: 

1.  In  the  early  sun  of  an  August  morning  I 
stood  at  the  edge  of  my  neat,  thrifty  tomato 
patch,  and  how  I  gloated.  3.  There  were  three 
different  types  of  arrangement.  Which  was  the 
best?  4.  All  across  the  back,  one  row  of  plants 
was  trained  on  wires  supported  by  metal  posts 
every  four  feet.  5.  The  plants  in  this  row  had 
the  least  foliage.  I  had  carefully  trimmed  it 
away  so  that  the  tomatoes  would  not  be  shaded 
by  the  sun.  6.  Along  the  wires  a  rich  crop  of 
scarlet  fruit  showed  through  the  yellowing 
leaves.  7.  In  the  next  three  rows  I  had  tried 
wooden  hoops.  8.  The  plants  were  kept  off 
the  ground  and  some  foliage  had  been  trimmed 
out.  9.  On  these  plants,  the  fruit  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  orange.  10.  The  leaves  were 
still  green  and  crisp.  11.  In  the  rows  nearest 
me,  I  had  let  the  plants  sprawl  because  Mr. 
Lane  and  Miss  Drew  at  the  field  station  had 
said  to  me,  “The  yield  is  usually  heavier  from 
unsupported  plants.”  12.  As  I  looked  now  at 
the  tangle  of  vines  heavily  laden  with  red  fruit,  I 
decided  they  were  probably  right.  13.  All  the 
plants  were  thickly  set  with  tomatoes.  14.  The 
crop  was  a  big  one  and  a  pretty  one.  15.  No 
other  colors  ever  pleased  me  so  much  as  the 
shading  of  the  fruit  from  green  through  yellow 
and  orange  to  bright  scarlet.  They  were  set  off 
by  the  rich  black  soil,  untouched  by  weeds,  and 


the  green  or  slightly  yellow  foliage  of  the  plants 
themselves. 

2..  Reviewing  the  Use  of 
Capitals  and  Punctuation, 
pages  196-198 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  who 
need  it  opportunity  to  review  and  to  practice 
the  correct  use  of  punctuation  and  capitals 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key: 

1.  In  the  evening  soon  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jessup  and  Fred  left  Boston,  they  passed 
through  the  canal  which  has  a  bridge  with  a 
draw  to  let  steamers  through. 

2.  “When  this  draw  is  lifted,”  Fred  said, 
“it  looks  as  high  as  a  ten-story  building. 
Don’t  you  think  it  does?” 

“It  certainly  does!”  his  father  exclaimed. 

3.  “It  is  hinged  at  one  end  like  the  blade  of 
a  jackknife.” 

5.  “I  believe  it  works  much  as  the  draw¬ 
bridges  over  the  moats  of  old  castles  used 
to  work,”  Mr.  Jessup  said.  6.  “Only  it  is 
much  larger  and  heavier.  7.  Electric  ma¬ 
chinery  opens  and  closes  the  draw.”  8.  As 
the  steamer  passed  through,  the  Jessups  heard 
the  clank  of  heavy  gears. 

A  sentence  made  from  3  and  4  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  statement  by  Fred. 

3.  Learning  to  Place  Words 
Correctly  in  a  Sentence, 
pages  198-199 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
place  adverbs  correctly  and  to  give  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  practice  this  skill 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching:  (a)  Take  ample 
time  to  show  pupils  the  difference  in  meaning 
that  results  from  the  varied  position  of  certain 
adverbial  modifiers.  Use  the  picture  on  page 
199  to  illustrate  this  point. 

(b)  Key  for  written  work,  page  199: 

1.  We  had  only  tasted  the  ice  cream,  when 
we  discovered  that  salt  had  leaked  into  it. 

2.  Dick’s  scout  troop  climbed  almost  to  the 
eagle’s  nest. 

3.  Louis  merely  forgot  the  mustard;  he  had 
intended  to  take  it. 

4.  Alex  whistles  just  once  for  Jim  and  the 
setter  comes  immediately. 

5.  Helen  baked  only  the  cookies  for  the 
party;  the  cake  was  baked  by  Ada. 

6.  Rachel  tried  to  sing  only  one  song,  but  the 
assembly  insisted  on  two  encores. 

7.  Popovers  can  be  baked  only  in  a  hot 
oven. 

8.  I  had  forgotten  only  the  string;  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  paper. 

9.  Gordon  dented  only  the  right  fender;  the 
left  one  was  not  even  scratched. 

10.  Alice  lost  only  one  of  her  new  mittens; 
she  found  the  other  at  school  yesterday. 


4.  Using  This ,  That,  These,  Those , 
Them,  Here  and  There  Correctly, 
pages  200-201 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
use  correctly  certain  adjectives  and  pronouns 
and  to  give  him  drill  in  this  use 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  dis¬ 
cuss  in  class:  1.  those,  adjective;  2.  them,  pro¬ 
noun;  3.  that,  adjective;  4.  this,  adjective;  5. 
these,  adjective;  6.  here,  adverb;  7.  them, 
pronoun;  here,  adverb;  8.  there,  adverb;  9. 
That  gray  kitten  is  angry;  there  is  an  adverb, 
it  could  not  modify  kitten ;  10.  This  black  one 
is  purring;  here  is  an  adverb  and  cannot  modify 
a  pronoun;  11.  This  kind  of  cat  has  long  hair; 
these  is  plural;  kind  is  singular;  12.  I  like  both 
those  kittens;  them  is  used  here  as  an  adjective 
when  it  should  be  used  as  a  pronoun. 


More  Practice,  pages  202-204 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  worked 
out  by  any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice. 

Exercise  I  A,  page  202.  Key:  Since  each  belt 
has  the  same  kind  of  buckle  and  is  colored  black, 
the  design  is  the  identifying  mark  on  the  belt; 
it  must  be  mentioned  in  the  description. 

I  B.  Suggested  key:  1.  The  trolley  car  I 
take  to  school  is  a  new  streamlined  one.  2. 
From  the  outside  it  looks  longer  and  lower  than 
the  old  type  of  bus.  14.  It  is  painted  green  and 
orange  with  chromium  trim. 

8.  Inside  as  you  enter,  the  trolley  car  seems 
roomy.  3.  The  motorman  has  plenty  of  room 
to  take  fares  and  make  change.  4.  He  controls 
doors  and  lights  by  a  row  of  buttons  that  look 
like  electric  light  switches.  5.  These  buttons 
are  in  front  of  him.  6.  He  controls  the  speed 
by  a  foot  throttle.  7.  The  brakes  work  by  a 
foot  pedal.  9.  It  has  seats  for  ten  more  pas¬ 
sengers  than  the  old  cars.  10.  On  the  left  is  a 
series  of  two-passenger  seats.  11.  These  allow 
passengers  to  face  the  direction  in  which  the 
car  travels.  12.  On  the  right  a  long  unbroken 
seat  runs  along  the  side  of  the  car.  13.  Here 
passengers  sit  at  a  right  angle  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  car  is  traveling.  16.  All  the  seats 
are  covered  with  cane.  15.  The  inside  fittings 
are  chromium. 

II  B.  Key:  1.  farthest;  2.  most;  3.  correct; 
4.  nearest;  5.  faster;  6.  correct;  7.  most;  8. 
better;  9.  faster;  10.  more 

II  C,  page  203.  Key:  1.  (a)  very  slowly;  (b) 
very  well;  (c)  carelessly;  (d)  carefully;  (e)  very 
cautiously;  (f)  quickly;  (g)  surely;  (h)  really 
sensibly  or  very  sensibly;  (i)  surely,  very  softly 

2.  (1)  fair;  (2)  fairly;  (3)  fairly;  (4)  well; 
(5)  good;  (6)  well;  (7)  quickly;  (8)  quickly; 
(9)  quick;  (10)  gracefully;  (11)  graceful;  (12) 
gracefully;  (13)  carefully;  (14)  careful;  (15) 
carefully 

Exercise  III  A.  Key:  1.  The  roof  was  nearly 
flat.  There  was  a  metal  railing  around  it. 
2.  Here  was  piled  the  baggage,  covered  over 
with  a  big  sheet  of  leather,  called  the  boot. 
4.  On  the  roof,  too,  at  the  front  was  the  bench 
for  those  passengers  who  rode  outside,  like  Mr. 
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Sims  and  Miss  Danvers.  6.  In  front  of  them 
lower  down  was  a  seat  for  the  driver.  7.  Un¬ 
der  this  was  another  boot.  Mail  and  valuable 
packages  were  stored  there.  8.  At  the  rear  of 
the  coach  was  a  rack  for  yet  more  baggage. 
9.  There  were  four  heavy  wheels  with  wide 
tires.  11.  The  color  of  these  coaches  was  usu¬ 
ally  brown.  The  trim  was  buff.  12.  Such  a 
coach  used  to  stop  at  Mayfield’s  Corner  for 
passengers.  13.  This  corner  is  now  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Locust  St.  and  Parsons  Ave.  14. 
From  June  to  Sept,  travel  was  heavy.  In  the 
winter  it  was  light. 

Ill  B,  page  204.  Key:  1.  We  have  only  a 
few  weeds  anywhere  in  our  tennis  court.  2. 
This  kind  is  easily  removed.  3.  I  play  only 
doubles  with  him.  4.  I  almost  won  one  set. 
5.  That  was  as  far  as  my  success  went.  6.  I 
nearly  escaped  being  beaten  in  love  sets.  7.  I 
have  almost  decided  that  tennis  is  a  form  of  ex¬ 
ercise  for  me.  8.  However,  I  should  never  en¬ 
joy  just  knocking  a  ball  about.  9.  I  need  just 
the  right  kind  of  opponent.  10.  An  opponent 
whom  I  can  beat  only  occasionally  would  be 
ideal.  11.  Such  an  opponent  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  find.  12.  I  have  looked  everywhere 
for  one.  13.  I  have  tried  nearly  everyone. 
14.  This  is  as  far  as  I  shall  go  in  looking  for  one. 

Ill  C.  Key:  1.  Alex  found  these  skates  some¬ 
where.  2.  They  are  almost  as  small  as  those 
hockey  skates.  3.  Those  laces  will  be  too  long 
for  his  kind  of  skating  shoe.  4.  What  kind  of 
skate  do  you  use?  5.  That  pair  of  laces  is 
nearer  the  right  length.  6.  Alex  tried  to  find 
the  owner  of  those  skates  somewhere.  7. 
These  boys  all  have  their  own  skates.  8.  They 
like  a  fleece-lined  shoe,  or  a  fleece-lined  kind  of 
shoe.  9.  That  kind  of  boot  wouldn’t  fit  any 
boy  I  know.  10.  Louis  bought  a  pair  of  this 
kind  last  week,  but  those  boots  of  his  are  bigger 
than  these  boots.  11.  You’d  think  somebody 
somewhere  would  miss  those  skates.  12.  We 
can’t  think  of  anywhere  else  to  ask  about  those 
skates.  13.  What  sort  of  skater  is  Alex?  14. 
Does  he  know  a  good  kind  of  blade  when  he 
sees  one?  15.  This  kind  of  skate  isn’t  sold 
anywhere  now.  16.  Almost  everybody  thinks 
they  are  old-fashioned.  17.  Besides  this  is  as 
far  as  anybody  wants  to  go  in  hunting  for  their 
owner. 


Reading  and  Word  Mastery, 

pages  207-208 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Clearly  Your  Mind  Makes 
Pictures,  page  20 / 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  determine  which 
pupils  need  practice  in  visualizing 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  read 
by  yourself:  1.  tall;  2.  early  morning;  3.  no; 

4.  no,  there  were  domestic  animals  to  be  heard; 

5.  no;  6.  thin  and  dried,  because  there  has 
evidently  been  a  drought  and  plagues  of  grass¬ 
hoppers;  7.  dogs  and  roosters;  8.  no;  9.  no; 
10.  yes 

x.  Improving  Your  Ability  to 
See,  pages  20 j  -206 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  see 
in  a  passage  those  things  which  the  author 
wishes  him  to  see 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  The  section  To 
read  to  yourself  should  be  the  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  good  class  discussion.  Be  sure  to  al¬ 
low  the  pupils  to  express  their  own  views. 

Key  for  written  work:  1.  on  a  dark  hill;  2. 
yes,  pines,  tall  and  straight;  3.  yes;  4.  white, 
yellow,  and  red;  5.  a  feeling  of  awe  and  of  being 
honored. 

3.  What  Do  You  See  When  You 
Read?,  page  207 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
supplement  from  his  own  experience  the  de¬ 
tails  contained  in  a  passage  to  complete  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  his  own  mind 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  There  are  no 
right  or  wrong  answers  in  this  work,  except  as 
an  inattentive  reader  may  add  incongruous 
ideas.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  be 
sure  that  pupils  are  seeing  mental  images  as 
they  read. 

(b)  Be  sure  that  as  many  of  the  pupils  as 
possible  have  a  chance  to  read  their  descrip¬ 
tions  aloud  and  to  explain  how  they  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  they  drew.  Allow  plenty 
of  time  for  class  discussion. 
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4*  Using  Words  Exactly, 
pages  207-208 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil 
added  training  in  using  the  exact  word,  to 
provide  practice  in  selecting  the  right  word  in 
certain  definite  situations 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  written 
work:  1.  grace;  2.  quivered;  3.  vibration;  4. 
tremble;  5.  dart;  6.  cuttings;  7.  waves;  8.  tor¬ 
rent;  9.  solid;  10.  familiar;  11.  perceive 

Be  sure  time  is  provided  for  pupil’s  sentences 
to  be  read  and  discussed  in  class. 


unit  seven.  Business  Letters,  Pages  209-248 


chapter  nineteen.  Writing  Business  Letters,  Pages  209-227 


1.  Learning  Correct  Forms, 
pages  209-212 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  important 
matters  about  the  content  and  parts  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter,  and  to  provide  practice  in  improv¬ 
ing  a  business  letter  and  in  placing  it  on  the 
paper 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  read 
to  yourself:  i.  Ethel’s  is  more  orderly.  2.  He 
failed  to  give  a  return  address.  3.  It  might, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  words  Camping 
Hints  would  have  been  sufficient.  No  address 
is  given  in  the  salutation.  4.  colon.  5. 
comma.  6.  A  woman’s  name  by  itself  does 
not  indicate  whether  she  is  married  or  not 

The  six  parts  of  a  business  letter  are  heading, 
inside  address,  greeting,  body,  closing,  and  sig¬ 
nature.  The  inside  address  on  carbons  helps 
the  office  worker  in  filing  the  letters. 

When  the  sample  headings  for  a  business  let¬ 
ter  have  been  written  by  the  pupils  be  sure  that 
they  are  checked  carefully  enough  so  that  no 
mistake  remains. 

2..  Writing  Requests,  pages  212-216 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil 
formulate  five  rules  governing  the  writing  of 
business  letters  and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  pupil  to  put  them  into  practice 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  letters 
written  should  be  ones  for  which  there  is  a  real 
need.  Be  sure  no  mistakes  are  left  uncorrected 


in  the  written  drills,  (b)  Possible  Key  for 
To  write  yourself '.  Inside  addresses: 

1.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lukens 
2962  Doran  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Dear  Sir: 

2.  Stuart  and  Bell 

293  East  Walnut  Street 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Dear  Sirs: 

3.  Miss  Cora  H.  Dobbins 
1141  East  Park  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Madam: 

4.  Mr.  Roger  M.  Taylor 
Room  1703  Park  Building 
Jackson,  Virginia 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

3.  Writing  a  Brief  Order, 
pages  216-219 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  to 
formulate  four  rules  for  writing  a  business  re¬ 
quest  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  prac¬ 
tice  making  such  requests 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  If  there  is  any  need 
for  a  written  request  or  order,  use  the  real  situa¬ 
tion  as  basis  for  drill  and  have  the  class  select 
the  one  to  be  mailed. 
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4-  Ordering  Articles  From  a 
Catalogue,  pages  21 9-221 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  write  a  business  letter  containing  an 
order  from  a  catalogue 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  for  pupils  in  rural  schools 
and  extra  time  might  well  be  spent  on  drill 
directly  from  some  available  catalogue. 

(b)  Use  page  220  as  a  model  when  you  check 
the  exercises  under  To  write  yourself. 

5.  Request  for  Correction  of 
Errors,  page  225 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  to 
formulate  four  rules  for  writing  a  business  letter 
in  which  a  request  is  made  for  the  correction  of 
an  error  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  use 
these  rules 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Have  some  of  the 
letters  read  aloud  and  ask  the  pupils  to  point 
out  the  mistakes  made  in  the  letters  which 
would  prevent  the  requested  correction  from 
being  easily  made.  Be  sure  that  every  letter  is 
rewritten  until  it  is  absolutely  correct. 

6.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  22  f-22 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  fold  and  address  a  business  letter  cor¬ 
rectly  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
information  taught  in  this  chapter 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  For  practice  in 
folding  letters  be  sure  the  pupil  is  provided 
with  scrap  paper  that  he  can  use  before  finally 
folding  his  own  letter. 

(b)  Have  the  pupils  bring  into  class  business 
letters  received  in  their  own  homes  as  samples 
of  correct  form.  Allow  time  for  criticism  of 
them  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  taught  in 
this  chapter. 

(c)  The  section  To  discuss  in  class  is  most  im¬ 
portant;  be  sure  to  give  plenty  of  time  to  it. 

(d)  The  business  letter  to  be  composed  may 
or  may  not  be  one  of  those  suggested  by  the 
text.  It  should  be  one  that  the  class  really 
needs  to  write. 

(e)  Be  sure  the  final  letters  are  carefully 
checked.  The  value  of  the  letter  depends  on 
its  lack  of  mistakes. 

correlation  with  other 

SCHOOL  WORK 

Whenever  an  individual  or  a  class  letter 
needs  to  be  written  in  order  to  further  learning 
in  any  subject  or  activity,  that  letter  should  be 
written.  Business  letters  to  manufacturing 
companies  requesting  pictures,  pamphlets,  or 
samples  of  products,  and  letters  to  individuals 
requesting  favors,  help,  or  permission  are  ex¬ 
amples.  Opportunities  for  the  writing  of  in¬ 
dividual  or  class  friendly  letters  to  absent 
classmates  and  other  friends  should  be  utilized. 
All  such  letters  should  be  evaluated  and,  if 
necessary,  improved  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  taught  in  this  chapter. 


chapter  twenty.  Using  Prepositional  Phrases  in  Business 

Letters,  Pages  22f-2f2 


1.  Recognizing  Words  Used  as 
Prepositions,  pages  22f-22f 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
recognize  prepositions  and  to  understand  their 
functions 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  by  yourself:  Our  class  in  geography  is 
studying  about  New  England.  We  want  to 


learn  more  about  New  England  cities.  Can 
you  send  us  a  booklet  with  pictures  of  Spring- 
field?  We  are  interested  in  your  industries  also. 
Are  there  companies  in  your  city  which  would 
send  to  us  booklets  about  their  work  and 
products? 

Anything  which  you  send  us  will  be  used  in 
our  classroom.  Each  member  of  the  class  will 
read  a  booklet  and  report  on  it  to  the  class. 


Then  the  booklets  will  be  put  on  the  bulletin 
board.  The  members  of  our  class  thank  you 
for  your  help. 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  I.  in  store;  2. 
for  you;  3.  to  mother;  4.  among  friends;  5.  for 
package;  6.  of  samples;  7.  after  hours;  8.  on 
afternoon;  9.  to  store;  10.  on  Saturday 

2..  Finding  Prepositional  Phrases, 
pages  227-228 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
recognize  prepositional  phrases  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  written 
work:  1.  in  your  store  window;  2.  of  brown 
wood;  3.  on  a  low  base;  4.  on  the  dial;  5.  of 
gold;  6.  on  the  face;  7.  of  the  clock;  8.  in  the 
center;  9.  of  the  show  window;  10.  for  your 
help 

(b)  Key  for  To  decide  with  your  class:  2.  off 
the  shelf;  4.  near  the  door;  5.  across  the  street 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself  :  1.  in  the  seventh 
grade;  2.  at  Mills  Street  School;  3.  on  Spruce 
Street;  4.  of  ten  girls;  5.  for  their  families;  6. 
of  our  school;  7.  to  us;  8.  on  lawns;  9.  of 
neighboring  houses 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  refer  to  To 
accompany  Chapter  XX,  Lesson  2,  page  jjj. 

3.  Recognizing  Prepositional 
Phrases  Used  as  Adjectives, 
pages  228-250 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  that  a 
prepositional  phrase  may  be  used  as  a  single  ad¬ 
jective  is  used  and  to  give  them  practice  in  rec¬ 
ognizing  such  prepositional  phrases 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  by  yourself:  1.  From  the  Bancroft  School 
modifies  boys.  2.  To  Lake  Gull  modifies  trip. 
3.  Of  us  modifies  seven.  4.  In  the  group  is  a 
predicate  adjective  modifying  seven.  5.  At 
the  Lodge  modifies  rooms.  6.  Of  meals  and 
rooms  modifies  price.  7.  For  that  length  of 
time  modifies  price.  8.  Of  us  modifies  each. 
9.  Of  three  dollars  modifies  price.  10.  Of  our 


party  modifies  director.  11.  About  our  fishing 
equipment  modifies  suggestions.  12.  Of  bait 
modifies  kind.  13.  In  the  lake  modifies  fish. 
14.  At  the  Lodge  modifies  stay.  15.  Of  us 
modifies  all. 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  Of  Miss  War¬ 
ren’s  class  modifies  girls.  2.  Of  birds  modifies 
habits.  3.  During  next  week  modifies  after¬ 
noon.  4.  About  birds  modifies  talk.  5.  Of 
some  birds  modifies  nests.  6.  For  bird  houses 
modifies  places.  7.  Of  several  kinds  modifies 
houses.  8.  In  science  modifies  class. 


4.  Finding  Prepositional  Phrases 
Used  as  Adverbs,  pages  250-251 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  that  a 
prepositional  phrase  may  be  used  as  a  single  ad¬ 
verb  is  used  and  to  give  them  practice  in  recog¬ 
nizing  such  prepositional  phrases 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  by  yourself:  1.  To  us  modifies  wrote.  2. 
About  our  watches  modifies  asked.  3.  For 
a  boy  modifies  best.  4.  For  it  modifies  pay. 

5.  For  a  year  modifies  is  guaranteed.  6.  On 
your  wrist  modifies  handy.  7.  In  your  pocket 
modifies  is  hidden.  8.  At  any  instant  modifies 
can  see.  9.  For  years  modifies  will  last.  10. 
To  your  friends  modifies  show.  11.  Of  it  modi¬ 
fies  proud.  12.  To  your  pals  modifies  sell. 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1 .  On  June  20  modi¬ 
fies  inquired.  2.  About  our  bus  service  modifies 
inquired.  3.  At  the  present  time  modifies  can 
give.  4.  For  herself  modifies  buy.  5.  Into 
each  book  modifies  put.  6.  For  each  ride  modi- 
fies  gives.  7.  To  the  driver  modifies  gives.  8. 
For  a  round  trip  modifies  pays.  9.  For  the 
whole  summer  modifies  will  last.  10.  For 
every  girl  modifies  better.  (To  the  teacher:  at 
that  time  modifies  price  and  is  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective.  It  should  not,  however,  be  counted 
wrong  if  some  pupils  feel  that  it  modifies  the 
verb.) 
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5.  Using  the  Correct  Case  as 
Object  of  a  Preposition, 
pages  2)  1-2$  2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  the  accusative  case  of  pronouns  as  objects 
of  prepositions  and  to  give  them  opportunities 
to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
test  yourself:  I.  me;  2.  them;  3.  them;  4.  me; 


5.  him;  6.  me;  7.  me;  8.  them;  9.  us;  10.  her; 
II.  them;  12.  me;  13.  me;  14.  us 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  your  mastery  of  pronouns: 
I.  I,  subject;  2.  me,  direct  object;  3.  us,  direct 
object;  4.  us,  object  of  a  preposition;  5.  us,  in¬ 
direct  object;  6.  us,  object  of  a  preposition;  7. 
I,  subject;  8.  she,  subject;  9.  I,  subject;  10. 
himself,  object  of  a  preposition;  11.  I,  sub¬ 
ject;  12.  we,  subject;  13.  themselves,  object  of 
a  preposition;  14.  I,  subject;  15.  us,  direct  object 


chapter  twenty-one.  Using  Prepositions  and  Prepositional 
Phrases  Correctly,  Pages  2$ $-2$ 9 


1.  Using  Certain  Prepositions 
Correctly,  pages  2 $ 3- 2 $ j 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
correct  usage  of  certain  prepositions  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  test  their  ability  to  use 
this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  and  test  what  you  remember:  i.  at;  2.  be¬ 
tween^.  into;  4.  from;  5.  off;  6.  into;  7.  into; 
8.  in;  9.  in;  10.  among;  11.  behind;  12.  into 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  at;  2.  off; 
3.  between;  4.  among;  5.  from;  6.  off-;  7. 
into;  8.  behind;  9.  at;  10.  at;  11.  at;  12.  at; 
13.  off-;  14.  into;  15.  at  or  about;  16.  from 
what;  17.  off-;  18.  behind;  19.  to;  20.  off-;  21. 
among;  22.  at  or  about;  23.  at;  24.  between; 
25.  at 

2-  Placing  Prepositional  Phrases 
Correctly,  pages  236-238 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
place  a  prepositional  phrase  close  to  the  word 
which  it  modifies  and  to  provide  practice  in  this 
skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write 
by  yourself:  In  your  broadcast  last  night  you 
said  that  you  wanted  ideas  from  girls. 

. . .  Every  week  for  the  past  month  I  have 
been  in  your  girls’  department.  To  my  surprise 
I  have  never  found  what  I  wanted ...  In  your 


store  windows  I  have  seen  dresses  that  are 
simple. 

. . .  Within  the  last  three  years  I  have  had . 
two  coats  from  your  store  that  wore  badly. . . . 
On  the  first  day  she  wore  it  the  seams  ripped  in 
three  places. ...  In  a  week  the  heel  fell  off-  one 
shoe. 

3.  Noticing  Prepositional 
Phrases  Between  the  Subject 
and  the  Verb,  pages  238-239 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
make  the  subject  agree  with  the  verb  when 
prepositional  phrases  intervene  between  them 
and  to  give  practice  in  this  work 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  by  yourself ':  1.  has;  2.  don’t;  3.  is;  4.  has; 
5.  has;  6.  have;  7.  wants;  8.  has;  9.  needs; 
10.  have;  11.  was;  12.  were;  13.  uses;  14. 
goes;  15.  has 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  your  ability  to  choose  the 
subject:  1.  members,  have;  2.  one,  wins;  3.  one, 
was;  4.  everybody,  thanks;  5.  one,  lacks;  6.  one, 
wants;  7.  one,  has;  8.  one,  doesn’t;  9.  one, 
wasn’t;  10.  everybody,  buys 

More  Practice,  pages  240-242 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  worked 
out  individually  by  an\  pupil  who  needs  the 
practice. 


Exercise  II  A,  page  240.  Key: 


Preposition 

Object 

Complete  Phrase 

1.  of 

neighborhood 

of  our  neighborhood 

2.  on 

lot 

on  Mr.  Pratt’s  lot 

3.  in 

Holden 

in  Holden 

4.  beside 

pasture 

beside  your  pasture 

5.  at 

end 

at  the  north  end 

6.  of 

pasture 

of  your  pasture 

7.  across 

brook 

across  the  brook 

8.  from 

lot 

from  his  lot 

9.  on 

land 

on  Mr.  Pratt’s  land 

10.  into 

pasture 

into  your  pasture 

11.  in 

brook 

in  the  brook 

12.  about 

foot 

about  one  foot 

13.  in 

pasture 

in  your  pasture 

14.  to 

us 

to  us 

II  B,  Key:  page  240:  1.  Of  our  neighborhood 
modifies  boys.  2.  In  Holden  modifies  lot.  3. 
Of  your  pasture  modifies  end.  4.  From  his  lot 
modifies  the  compound  direct  object  stones  and 
dirt.  5.  In  the  brook  modifies  water. 

II  C,  Key:  page  240:  On  Mr.  Pratt’s  lot  modi¬ 
fies  have  built.  2.  Beside  your  pasture  modi¬ 
fies  is  located.  3.  At  the  north  end  modifies 
make.  4.  Across  the  brook  modifies  could  build. 
5.  On  Mr.  Pratt’s  land  modifies  would  be  built. 


Ill  B,  Key:  page  242.  On  Tuesday;  1. 
surely,  After  school;  2.  promptly,  for  practice, 
for  playing;  3.  well,  for  two  hours;  4.  well;  5. 
carefully;  6.  well,  in  all;  7.  good;  8.  well;  at 
first,  in  the  spy  scene;  9.  quickly,  of  the  stage 
to  the  excitement;  10.  well,  for  lighting  effects; 
11.  well,  for  changing  scenes;  12.  gradually,  of 
new  colored  lights,  of  the  scenes,  by  an  effect,  of 
sunlight,  of  the  play,  of  the  actresses;  13.  surely, 


6.  Into  your  pasture  modifies  would  go.  7.  About 
one  foot  modifies  would  rise.  8.  In  your  pasture 
modifies  would  rise.  9.  To  us  modifies  will  give. 

II  D,  page  241.  Key:  1.  I,  subject;  2.  us, 
indirect  object;  3.  them,  direct  object;  4.  me, 
part  of  the  compound  object  of  the  preposition 
between;  5.  her,  part  of  the  compound  object 
of  the  preposition  to;  6.  him,  part  of  the  com¬ 
pound  object  of  the  preposition  to;  7.  us,  direct 
object;  8.  him,  part  of  the  compound  object 
of  the  preposition  between;  9.  me,  part  of  the 
compound  object  of  the  preposition  between; 
10.  I,  subject;  11.  him,  indirect  object;  12. 
them,  direct  object;  13.  them,  part  of  the  com¬ 
pound  indirect  object;  14.  us,  part  of  the  com¬ 
pound  indirect  object;  15.  him,  direct  object 

Exercise  III  A,  page  241.  Key:  1.  at;  2.  at; 
3.  at;  4.  about;  5.  behind;  6.  from;  7.  into;  8. 
between;  9.  for;  10.  off;  11.  among;  12.  at; 
13.  about;  14.  into;  15.  at 


under  his  lights,  in  the  4  H  Club,  about  vou; 
14.  surely,  at  your  house;  15.  certainly 

Reading  and  Word  Mastery, 
pages  243-248 

1.  To  Test  What  Impressions  You 
Gain,  pages  243-244 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  discover  which 
pupils  need  to  improve  their  ability  to  get  an 
impression  that  is  implied  rather  than  expressed 
by  an  author 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key  for 
Exercise  I.  Unfriendly.  A  dangerous  ani¬ 
mal.  Unpleasant  feeling. 

Probably  something  unpleasant.  No.  The 
following  paragraph  would  probably  tell  how 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  cabin.  The  last 
sentence,  explaining  that  the  cabin  was  actu¬ 
ally  hit,  prepares  you  for  this  information. 
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(b)  Key  for  Exercise  II:  Autumn.  A  party. 
Such  words  as  dancing,  laughingly ,  nodded  as 
if  approving  suggest  gaiety  within. 

(c)  Kev  for  Exercise  III.  Winter.  Poor. 
Unhappy.  Hungry.  His  parents.  The  author 
wants  you  to  be  sorry  for  the  boy.  The  author 
pities  the  boy.  Notice  the  word  pitifully.  The 
boy  had  not  been  well  treated.  This  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  phrases  awful aloneness,  dumb  mis¬ 
ery,  shrank  like  a  frightened  and  often-kicked  dog. 

(d)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  i.  the 
second  writer;  2.  the  third  writer;  3.  the  first 
writer;  4.  the  second  writer;  the  first  writer; 

2..  Getting  Impressions  of 
Persons,  pages  245-246 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  practice  their  ability  to  gather  im¬ 
plied  impressions  of  characters 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  Exer¬ 
cise  I:  careless,  happy-go-lucky,  vain,  boy- 
crazy,  dainty 

(b)  Key  for  Exercise  II:  1.  young;  2.  cheer¬ 
ful  and  kindly;  3.  had  a  poor  ear  for  music; 
4.  Wag’s  actions  tell  you  that  this  person  was 
kind  to  him  and  interested  in  him.  5.  Wag 
was  probably  a  young  dog  because  he  sprang 
down  with  a  joyous  bark  and  pawed  the  door 
impatiently. 

(c)  Key  for  Exercise  III:  1.  Beauty’s  ac¬ 
tions  tell  you  that  she  considered  the  person 
who  was  coming  cruel.  2.  You  guess  that  the 
person  is  either  lame  or  clumsy 

(d)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  Exercise  I. 


1.  No.  2.  He  tells  you  what  the  pup  did  by 
telling  what  the  master  had  to  do.  3.  No.  4. 
He  could  have  said  that  as  long  as  the  dog  lived 
he  would  be  lively  and  likely  to  get  into  mis¬ 
chief.  5.  Humorous 

(e)  Key  for  Exercise  II:  1.  Did  not  admire 
Sister  when  she  was  gushing.  2.  His  reply 
meant  that  he  considered  her  silly. 

3.  Learning  to  Guess  What  is 
Coming,  pages  245-248 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
predict  outcomes 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  Exer¬ 
cise  I:  1.  He  threw  a  rope  for  the  boy  to  catch. 

(b)  Key  for  Exercise  II:  Pretends  that  he 
does  not  hear 

(c)  Key  for  Exercise  III:  “Stop  fizzing. 
This  isn’t  a  soda  fountain.” 

4.  Finding  Words  to  Fit 
Impressions,  page  248 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  words  exactly  and  to  give  them  practice  in 
this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  1.  honest 
and  upright;  2.  frank  and  open;  3.  a  person 
whose  moods  are  quick  and  changeable;  4. 
firmly  devoted;  5.  a  changeable  person  who 
is  devoted  now  to  one  person  and  now  to  an¬ 
other;  6.  one  who  likes  to  tell  false  stories;  7. 
dull  and  uninteresting;  8.  a  person  unusually 
kind  to  animals;  9.  a  famous  and  honored  man; 
10.  intrusive 


unit  eight.  Discussions,  Pages  249-276 


chapter  twenty-two.  Learning  to  Discuss  Problems, 

Pages  249-256 


1.  Carrying  on  a  Discussion, 

pages  249-251 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  purpose 
of  a  discussion  and  some  of  the  rules  for  taking 
part  effectively  in  a  discussion 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  work 


called  for  under  Talking  and  writing  together  is 
intended  to  be  oral  work.  Any  pupil  who 
thinks  of  a  sentence  which  gives  a  rule  that  no 
other  pupil  has  given,  should  give  that  sentence 
for  the  teacher  or  pupil  to  use  in  making  a  list 
on  the  blackboard. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  plenty  of  time  is  taken 
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to  check  the  rules  by  those  given  on  page 
327. 

2..  Keeping  to  the  Topic  of  a 
Discussion,  pages  25 1-25  2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  keeping  to  the  topic  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  and  to  provide  practice  in  using  that 
skill  by  correcting  a  discussion 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Amanda  and 
Phil  both  make  remarks  that  are  not  to  the 
point.  Amanda’s  remarks  might  be  changed 
to,  “We  could  all  save  crumbs  and  broken 
crackers.  Most  of  the  winter  birds  will  eat 
such  things.”  Phil’s  remarks  might  be, 
“When  snow  is  on  the  ground  we  ought  to  be 
very  careful  to  have  plenty  of  grit  because  it  is 
often  difficult  for  birds  to  find  sand  or  little 
stones.” 

3.  Listening  So  That  You  Can 
Make  Your  Part  in  a  Discussion 
Interesting,^^  252-254 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
listen  attentively  so  that  they  can  not  only 
take  part  in  a  discussion,  but  add  their  com¬ 
ments  at  the  point  in  a  discussion  at  which  they 
are  most  pertinent. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  Put  Marie’s 
remarks  after  Lester’s  and  follow  her  remarks 
by  those  of  Helen.  Other  arrangements  are 
possible,  but  it  is  safest  to  go  on  the  assumption 
that  Lester  is  the  pupil  who  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

4.  Making  Summaries,  pages  254-25 5 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  what  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  discussion  is,  what  its  purpose  is,  and 
provide  practice  in  making  such  a  summary. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  From  the  dis¬ 
cussion  under  To  discuss  in  class,  pupils  should 
understand  what  the  three  things  are  that  a 
good  summary  should  contain;  that  often  a 
summary  of  a  class  discussion  should  be  given 
to  help  clinch  what  was  done  in  the  discussion; 
and  that  a  written  summary  of  a  discussion 


should  be  made  when  the  class  may  need  to 
refer  later  to  what  was  done  in  that  discussion. 

(b)  A  sample  of  the  summary  to  be  written: 
Alex  will  be  a  few  minutes  late  because  he  is  in 
Mr.  Hill’s  office.  A  stray  dog  followed  a  group 
of  us  to  school.  He  was  too  young  to  find  his 
way  home.  Alex  and  Louis  took  him  to  the  of¬ 
fice  and  telephoned  the  Animal  Shelter  and  the 
police. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  255-256 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pupils  to  carry  on  a  discussion  and  to 
evaluate  their  performances  in  the  light  of  what 
has  been  taught  in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  questions 
given  under  To  read  and  decide  by  yourself 
should  be  answered  orally.  Each  pupil  should 
use  them  to  help  him  think  of  a  topic  that  he 
would  like  to  discuss  with  the  class. 

(b)  Keep  the  discussion  informal,  as  much  as 
possible  like  a  discussion  held  by  a  group  out¬ 
side  the  school. 

(c)  Do  not  omit  To  decide  together.  This 
evaluation  by  the  class  of  their  performances  is 
essential  to  improvement  in  subsequent  discus¬ 
sions. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

All  class  discussions  in  social  studies,  science, 
and  all  other  school  work  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught  here. 
Occasionally  these  discussions  should  be  evalu¬ 
ated  in  terms  of  the  rules  presented  in  the  les¬ 
sons  in  this  chapter. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 
RURAL  SCHOOLS 

In  a  schoolroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  grades  or  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  class  to  have  its  own  discussion.  Often 
several  small  classes  may  be  combined  to  form 
one  discussion  group.  Such  procedure  enables 
pupils  to  have  practice  in  talking  with  others 
of  various  ages  and  helps  to  unify  the  school. 


chapter  twenty-three.  Conjunctions  and  Compound 
Sentences  in  Discussions,  Pages  2; 7-26 _ j 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  2)7-2;  8 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  what 
pupils  need  to  review  the  use  of  conjunctions 
and  compound  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  by  yourself:  I.  Joe  and  Henry.  2.  will 
heel,  sit,  and  retrieve;  will  be  arranged  and  will 
be  explained.  3.  of  storytelling  and  of  dis¬ 
cussions;  on  Monday  or  on  Tuesday.  4.  pro¬ 
jects  and  speakers;  story  books  and  reports. 
5.  the  school  and  our  guests 

2~  Recognizing  Conjunctions, 

pages  2)8-2)  9 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
recognize  conjunctions  and  their  use  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  sentences  and  to  supply  drill  in 
this  work 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  read 
and  think  over:  1.  and,  connects  compound  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  preposition.  2.  and,  connects  com¬ 
pound  subject  of  the  sentence.  3.  and,  con¬ 
nects  the  compound  direct  object  of  the  verb. 
4.  and,  connects  compound  predicate  of  the 
sentence.  5.  or,  connects  the  compound  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  preposition.  6.  and,  connects  the 
compound  subject  of  the  sentence.  7.  and, 
connects  two  adverbs.  8.  and,  connects  two 
adjectives.  9.  and,  connects  the  compound 
subject  of  the  sentence,  and  or  connects  the 
compound  direct  object  of  the  verb.  10.  and, 
connects  two  prepositional  phrases 

3.  Learning  When  to  Connect 
Sentences,  pages  2)9-260 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  connect  two  or  more  short,  choppy  sentences, 
making  longer,  smoother  sentences,  and  to 
provide  practice  in  that  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Pupils  should 
see  that  the  problem  of  when  to  connect  sen¬ 


tences  and  when  to  separate  them  depends 
upon  the  closeness  with  which  the  ideas  in  the 
sentences  are  related. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  To  read  to  yourself  and 
think  over,  page  260:  1.  Make  two  sentences. 
2.  Make  three  sentences.  3.  Make  three  sen¬ 
tences.  4.  Correct  as  stands.  5.  Make  two 
sentences. 

(c)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  Electric 
lights  are  used  in  modern  houses,  schools,  and 
office  buildings;  or,  Electric  lights  are  used  in 
modern  houses,  they  are  used  in  modern  schools, 
and  they  are  used  in  office  buildings.  2.  High¬ 
ways  are  wider  today,  straighter  and  hard-sur¬ 
faced;  or,  Highways  are  wider  today,  they  are 
straighter,  and  they  are  hard-surfaced.  3. 
Travel  by  air  is  clean  and  fast;  or,  Travel  by  air 
is  clean  and  it  is  fast.  4.  Several  members  of 
our  team  are  on  the  honor  roll.  They  are  play¬ 
ing  against  Henderson  on  Saturday  and  against 
Lakeville  next  week.  5.  Correct  as  stands. 
6.  Make  two  sentences.  7.  We  went  to  the 
movies.  It  rained  and  we  had  no  umbrella  or 
rubbers.  8.  We  ran  hard,  dashed  through  the 
door,  and  heard  the  last  bell  ring;  or,  We  ran 
hard,  we  dashed  through  the  door,  and  we 
heard  the  last  bell  ring.  9.  The  street  is  dark, 
narrow,  and  crooked;  or,  The  street  is  dark,  it  is 
narrow,  and  it  is  crooked.  10.  We  stopped  and 
listened.  A  faint  wail  came  down  the  wind;  or, 
We  stopped  and  we  listened.  A  faint  wail  came 
down  the  wind. 

4.  Finding  a  Better  Word  Than 

Andj  pages  261-26 3 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  using  the 
right  conjunction  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
and  to  provide  practice  in  selecting  the  proper 
conjunction 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  teaching 
pupils  not  to  run  their  sentences  together  avoid 
talking  too  much  about  not  using  and.  Put 
the  emphasis  rather  on  choosing  the  conjunction 
that  will  make  the  meaning  clear.  Possible 
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key  for  To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over:  I .  be¬ 
cause;  2.  but;  3.  when;  4.  but;  5.  because;  6. 
because;  7.  when;  8.  because;  or,  for;  9.  but; 
10.  because 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  while; 
2.  and;  3.  or;  4.  as;  5.  if;  6.  because;  or;  7. 
and;  8.  as  if;  9.  because;  10.  as;  11.  because; 
12.  before;  13.  if;  14.  although;  15.  because; 
16.  because;  17.  before;  18.  because;  19.  as  if; 
20.  as;  21.  although;  22.  because;  23.  be¬ 
cause;  if;  24.  when;  25.  as  if 

5.  Learning  to  Recognize 
Compound  Sentences,  pages  263-265 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
recognize  compound  sentences  and  to  give 
them  practice  in  this  work 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  do  by 
yourself ,  page  263:  (a)  1.  Mary  reads  news¬ 
papers  to  learn  about  current  events,  but  or  and 
Henry  reads  magazines.  2.  Reliable  news¬ 
papers  report  events  accurately,  but  yellow 
journals  exaggerate  figures.  3.  You  can  rely 
on  newspapers  alone  for  news  of  current  events, 
or  you  can  read  both  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  such  information.  4.  A  well-informed 


person  always  keeps  posted  on  world  events, 
but  he  wants  to  keep  abreast  of  local  news  too. 

5.  Ideally  a  person  should  not  limit  his  reading 
to  one  subject,  but  he  should  cover  a  wide 
range  of  interests.  6.  Knowledge  of  many 
types  of  news  makes  a  person  an  interesting 
talker,  but  interest  in  only  one  subject  may 
produce  a  bore.  7.  Some  girls  always  talk 
about  clothes,  and  some  boys  will  talk  only 
about  sports,  but  neither  of  these  topics  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  every  audience.  8.  Our  class  kept 
a  record  of  the  year’s  most  interesting  discus¬ 
sions,  and  Max’s  class  did  the  same  thing,  but 
only  a  few  subjects  appeared  on  both  lists. 
9.  Even  the  same  group  might  vote  differ¬ 
ently  at  another  time,  and  no  group  wants  to 
talk  about  the  same  thing  all  the  time.  10. 
Editors  of  newspapers  understand  this  need 
for  variety,  and  they  print  material  on  many 
subjects. 

(b)  Key  for  To  do  by  yourself ,  page  264:  1. 
but;  2.  but;  3.  no  conjunction;  4.  and;  5.  and; 

6.  no  conjunction;  7.  or;  8.  no  conjunction; 
9.  but;  10.  no  conjunction 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  using  diagrams  should  refer  to  To 
accompany  Chapter  XXIII,  Lesson  5,  page  jj6. 


chapter  twenty-four.  Correct  Usage,  Pages  265-268 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  265-266 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 
need  to  review  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with 
its  subject 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  read  to 

yourself: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Drama  Club  on  Friday, 
everyone  was  enthusiastic  about  giving  A  Day 
at  Home.  Each  member  of  the  committee  on 
selecting  a  play  was  asked  to  explain  what  he 
liked  about  this  play.  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  congratulated.  There  are  still 
two  parts  to  be  cast,  that  of  the  villain  and  that 
of  Meg.  Sam  doesn’t  want  to  be  a  villain,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  casting  committee  doesn’t 
yet  know  whether  we  can  find  a  three-year-old 


child  for  the  part  of  Meg.  Agnes  doesn’t 
think  she  is  pretty  enough  to  be  the  star,  but 
nobody  else  agrees  with  her.  The  production 
committee  explained  it  doesn’t  take  long  to 
cast  a  play,  but  rehearsals  will  be  hard  work. 
Either  the  chairman  of  the  production  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  chairman  of  the  casting  commit¬ 
tee  has  to  meet  with  the  faculty  adviser  next 
Tuesday.  Rehearsals  begin  Wednesday;  the 
first  one  doesn’t  last  long. 

2..  Using  the  Right  Verb  Form 
with  Compound  Subjects, 
pages  266-265 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
correct  verb  form  to  use  with  compound  sub¬ 
jects  and  to  provide  practice  in  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
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read  to  yourself  and  think  over:  I.  are;  2.  has; 
3.  doesn’t;  4.  is;  5.  is;  6.  are;  7.  is;  8.  have; 
9.  has;  10.  disappear 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself 1.  The  houses  or 
the  shed  has  recently  been  repaired.  2. 
Neither  stones  nor  brick  is  needed.  3.  The 
cellar  as  well  as  the  roofs  seems  tight.  4. 
Either  you  or  he  has  the  keys.  5.  The  curtain 
as  well  as  the  rugs  looks  faded.  6.  Doesn’t 
the  platter  as  well  as  the  cups  look  dirty?  7. 
Are  the  saucer  and  plate  on  the  shelf  the  same 
as  these?  8.  One  vegetable  dish  as  well  as  but¬ 
ter  plates  is  broken.  9.  Neither  the  silver 
knives  nor  the  fork  has  disappeared.  10.  The 
large  chairs  or  the  sofa  is  moth-eaten. 

3.  Using  the  Correct  Form  of 
the  Verb  When  the  Subject 
is  Hard  to  Find,  pages  267-268 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
find  the  subject  of  a  sentence  even  when  it  is 
obscured  by  phrases  and  make  the  verb  form 
agree  with  it  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  to  yourself  and  think  over:  1.  are;  2.  dart; 
3.  makes;  4.  is;  5.  indicate 

(b)  Key  for  To  read  and  test  yourself:  1.  are; 
2.  is;  3.  promises;  4.  is;  5.  has;  6.  has;  7. 
doesn’t;  8.  has;  9.  promises;  10.  doesn’t 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  worked 
out  individually  by  any  pupil  who  needs  the 
practice. 

More  Practice,  pages  269-272 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  worked 
out  individually  by  any  pupil  who  needs  the 
practice. 

Exercise  I  A,  page  269.  Key:  Possible  revi¬ 
sion  of  Susan’s  remark:  “If  Marie  and  Alice  are 
on  the  committee,  they  will  see  to  it  that  we  have 
plenty  of  food.”  Possible  revision  of  Gordon’s 
remark:  “I  like  to  take  pictures  so  it  is  more  fun 
for  me  to  go  where  there  are  new  things  to  photo¬ 
graph.”  Possible  revision  of  Edna’s  remark: 
“Maybe  we  could  afford  a  bus  for  a  short  trip.” 

I  B,  page  269.  Key:  Max  could  say,  “I’ll 
get  the  tape,”  following  Sarah’s  second  speech. 
Josef  might  say,  “Shouldn’t  we  get  permission 


from  Mr.  Lewis?”  as  part  of  his  first  speech. 
Sarah  could  say,  “  Mother  has  some  old  windows 
in  the  cellar  that  she  would  let  us  use,”  after 
Louis’s  speech,  “A  solid  cube  has  six  sides.” 

I  C,  page  266.  Key:  1.  Possible  summary  for 
Exercise  A.  We  decided  to  hold  the  club  pic¬ 
nic  at  Three  Lakes  on  the  holiday  next  month. 
Betty  thinks  her  father  will  let  us  use  his  truck 
on  that  day.  We  will  make  the  picnic  an  old- 
fashioned  straw  ride.  Three  Lakes  is  far 
enough  away  to  please  the  members  who  like 
to  get  away  from  town  and  not  so  far  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  get  there  and  requires  an 
expensive  kind  of  transportation. 

2.  Possible  summary  for  Exercise  B.  If 
Josef  gets  permission  from  Mr.  Lewis,  we  are 
planning  to  make  a  hive  in  which  we  can  keep  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  classroom.  The  Zoo  will 
give  us  the  bees.  Sarah  is  to  supply  the  glass 
and  Max  the  tape.  Some  of  the  boys  in  the 
class  will  make  the  hive.  Louis  and  Alex  have 
agreed  to  make  a  screen  for  the  window  into 
which  the  hive  will  fit. 

Exercise  II  A,  page  270.  Key:  1.  after;  2.  Cats 
should  be  kept  in  the  house  at  night  and  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  house  during  the  early 
morning,  for  birds  feed  at  these  times  when  hun¬ 
ger  often  encourages  a  cat  to  catch  birds.  4.  If 
cats  wear  collars  with  bells,  the  birds  will  hear 
the  bells  and  they  will  fly  away.  If  you  have  a 
cat,  but  you  wish  to  encourage  birds,  be  sure 
to  place  their  food  and  baths  where  no  cat  can 
stalk  them  while  they  eat  or  bathe. 

II  B,  page  270.  Key:  1.  because;  2.  as; 
3.  because;  4.  because;  5.  because;  6.  be¬ 
cause;  7.  as;  8.  as;  9.  as;  10.  as 

II  C,  page  271.  Key:  ...  a  whole  program, 
but  not  all  members  . . .  the  program  committee 

or  they  will  be  members _ ability  to  talk  well 

or  they  will  be  selected . . .  choose  their  own 
topics,  but  some  will  have  . . .  may  be  brief,  but 
no  one  will  be  allowed . . .  interesting  to  the 
speakers  themselves,  but  they  must  also  be  . . . 
to  act  as  their  adviser,  or  the  dramatic  coach  . . . 

Exercise  III  A,  page  271.  Key:  1.  are;  2. 
seems;  3.  is;  4.  is;  5.  is;  6.  has;  7.  doesn’t;  8. 
is;  9.  are;  10.  is 

III  B,  page  272.  Key:  1.  likes;  2.  has;  3. 
is;  4.  pick;  5.  is;  6.  tries;  7.  pushes;  8.  dis¬ 
like;  9.  requires;  10.  is 
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Reading  and  Word  Mastery, 
pages  275-2-76 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Carefully  You  Observe, 
page  275 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which 
pupils  need  to  improve  their  ability  to  observe 
and  use  pictures  when  they  are  reading 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  to  yourself:  1.  The  hummingbird’s  nest 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
across.  2.  This  is  evident  from  comparing  the 
size  of  the  nest  in  the  picture  with  the  width 
of  the  fingers  on  the  man’s  hand.  3.  A  hum¬ 
mingbird’s  nest  is  somewhat  larger  than  a 
man’s  middle  finger.  4.  Lichens  are  tiny  plants 
that  grow  on  rocks  and  tree  stumps.  5.  Cor¬ 
rect.  6.  Correct. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  oval;  2. 
scrutinize;  3.  glance  around  for  it;  4.  a  joint  of 
a  man’s  finger 

L.  Learning  to  Use  Pictures 
When  You  Read,  page  277 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  ob¬ 
serve  closely  and  use  pictures  when  they  are 
provided  to  supplement  text  material 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  talk 


over:  1.  No.  2.  Bottom  right;  3.  Payment  of 
light  bills;  bottom  right.  4.  On  the  shelf  over 
the  windshield,  see  second  picture  from  the 
top.  5.  Probably  not,  although  you  cannot  be 
sure.  No  handle  nor  hinge  is  visible  in  the 
first  picture.  Careful  study  of  the  pictures 
shows  that  the  one  at  the  bottom  right  is 
directly  opposite  the  second  picture  from  the 
top.  Nothing  in  the  picture  at  the  bottom 
right  or  bottom  left  suggests  the  possibility  of 
a  door  opening  at  the  back.  6.  Yes,  the  first 
picture  suggests  that  Wagoner  sells  grain. 

Some  of  the  items  shown  in  the  picture,  but 
not  covered  by  the  questions  above  or  the  para¬ 
graphs,  are  gloves,  cloth  by  the  yard,  vege¬ 
tables,  socks,  perhaps  soap  powders,  liquid 
blueing,  or  bleaches. 

3.  Learning  to  Use  Words 
Exactly,  page  276 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  use 
words  specifically  and  to  give  practice  in  this 
skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  read 
to  yourself  and  think  over:  1.  Fearless  peddler; 
2.  Unbelievable;  3.  He  works  for  someone 
else  and  is  paid  according  to  what  he  sells. 
4.  Spacious;  5.  Start;  6.  Travel  about  selling; 
7.  Distribute;  8.  Primitive;  9.  Succeed;  10. 
Roads  have  been  improved. 


unit  nine.  Reviews  of  Books  and  Programs, 

Pages  2-7-7-304 


chapter  twenty-five.  Telling  of  Books,  Motion  Pictures, 
and  Radio  Programs,  Pages  277-284 


1.  Planning  What  to  Tell 
About  a  Book,  pages  277-279 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pupils  to  build  standards  for  deciding 
what  to  tell  about  a  book  in  giving  a  review  of 
it 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  list  of  rules 


to  be  developed  under  Talking  together  should 
consist  of  those  items  which  the  class  thinks 
should  be  included.  As  an  item  is  given,  the 
teacher  or  a  pupil  should  write  it  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

(b)  When  the  class  considers  the  list  com¬ 
plete,  it  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the 
standards  suggested  on  page  328. 


(c)  Show  how  these  standards  apply  to  the 
better  of  the  two  reports. 

z.  Giving  an  Interesting  Talk 
About  a  Book,  pages  2-79-280 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  and  listen  to  book  reviews  and 
evaluate  them  according  to  the  rules  formulated 
in  Lesson  i 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Keep  the  activ¬ 
ity  called  for  under  Sharing  with  your  class  as 
informal  as  possible.  After  each  review  is 
given,  allow  pupils  to  talk  informally  about  the 
book  if  they  wish  to. 

(b)  Do  not  omit  talking  together.  The  evalu¬ 
ation  by  the  class  of  their  reports  is  essential  to 
learning  to  give  better  reviews  more  interest¬ 
ingly. 

3.  Writing  Book  Reports  for 
Others  to  Use,  pages  280-281 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  make  and  use  simple  book  reviews 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Pupils  should 
understand  that  there  is  nothing  compulsory 
about  making  written  reports  for  a  class  file 
throughout  the  year,  but  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  them  to  keep  such  a  file. 

(b)  Emphasize  good  form,  brevity,  and  essen¬ 
tial  details  in  the  reports. 

(c)  Make  sure  that  every  pupil  who  needs  to 
improve  his  report  before  he  hands  it  in  does  so. 

4.  Deciding  What  to  Tell  About 
a  Motion  Picture  or  a  Radio 
Program,  pages  281-289 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  standards  for  determining 
what  should  be  said  in  reviews  of  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  or  in  a  review  of  a  radio  program. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  building  a 
list  of  rules  called  for  under  Working  together ,  the 
items  included  should  be  those  which  the  class 
decides  are  needed.  As  a  rule  is  given,  the 
teacher  or  a  pupil  should  write  it  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

(b)  When  the  class  considers  the  list  of  rules 


complete,  it  should  be  compared  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  given  on  page  328. 

(c)  Do  not  omit  the  work  called  for  under 
Making  plans  together.  This  type  of  activity  will 
help  to  insure  satisfactory  and  interesting  re¬ 
ports  in  the  next  lesson. 

(d)  Key  to  picture  on  page  283  from  left  to 
right:  Clifton  Fadiman,  John  Kieran,  Oscar 
Levant,  Howard  Brubacher,  Franklin  P.  Adams. 

5.  Telling  About  a  Motion 
Picture  or  a  Radio  Program, 
page  284 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  and  listen  to  reviews  of  motion 
pictures  and  radio  programs,  and  to  evaluate 
these  reviews  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
taught  in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Keep  the  activ¬ 
ity  called  for  under  To  share  with  your  class  as 
informal  as  possible.  After  a  review  is  given, 
allow  pupils  to  talk  about  a  motion  picture  or 
radio  program  if  they  wish  to. 

(b)  Do  not  omit  the  work  called  for  under  To 
work  by  yourself.  Make  sure  that  every  pupil 
who  needs  to  do  so  improves  his  report  before 
handing  it  in. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

Have  pupils  give  reviews  of  books,  motion 
pictures,  and  radio  programs  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  social  studies  and  other  subjects 
when  such  reviews  will  contribute  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  topic  being  studied.  These  re¬ 
views  should  be  prepared,  given,  and  often  eval¬ 
uated  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught  in 
this  chapter. 

SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

In  a  schoolroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for  each  class 
to  use  a  separate  period  for  giving  reviews. 
Usually  two  or  more  classes  should  be  combined 
for  this  oral  activity. 


chapter  twenty-six.  Learning  More  About  V erbs,  Pages  284-292 


1.  Learning  How  Verbs  Are 
Built,  pages  284-286 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  pupils  how 
different  tenses  are  made,  and  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  present,  perfect,  past, 
and  past  perfect  tenses  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  as  much 
of  the  work  done  orally  as  possible. 

(b)  Key  for  test:  i.  came;  2.  saw;  3.  had 
seen;  4.  went;  5.  has  gone;  6.  had  eaten;  7. 
begins;  8.  began;  9.  had  begun;  10.  went;  11. 
drowned;  12.  brought;  took;  13.  fell;  had  fallen 

2..  Using  Present  and  Past 
Tenses  Correctly,  pages  286-288 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  use 
the  present  and  past  tenses  correctly,  and  give 
them  opportunities  to  practice  the  use  of  these 
tenses 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
practice  with  your  class:  Kent  ate  supper  alone. 
Then  he  did  the  evening  chores  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire.  He  knew  that  he  had  to  spend  the 
night  alone  unless  the  rest  of  the  party  gave  up 
and  came  back.  Far  off  on  the  sky  the  glow  of 
the  airplane  beacon  drowned  out  the  stars. 
Kent  saw  it  and  thought  of  home.  The  night 
air  grew  colder  and  began  to  cut  through  Kent’s 
thin  shirt.  He  threw  another  log  on  the  fire. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  silence  except  the 
crackling  of  the  fire.  Kent  shivered  and  lay 
down.  The  ground  was  too  cold.  He  sat  up. 
A  shot  rang  out.  He  grasped  his  rifle  and 
looked  around.  There  was  nothing  in  sight. 

(b)  Key  for  test:  1.  began;  2.  sang;  3. 
learned;  4.  spoke;  5.  tore;  6.  saw;  7.  went; 
8.  came;  9.  ate;  10.  grew;  11.  broke;  12. 
knew;  13.  drove;  14.  ran;  15.  rang;  16.  swam; 
17.  flew;  18.  blew;  19.  stole;  20.  rode;  21. 
froze;  22.  took;  23.  fell;  24.  wrote;  25.  did; 
26.  gave;  27.  drowned;  28.  sat 

3.  Using  Other  Present  and 
Past  Tense  Forms,  pages  288-289 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how  to 
use  the  present  and  past  progressive  forms,  and 


to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  practice  these 
forms 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
practice  with  your  class:  As  the  picture  begins, 
Drew  is  sitting  before  the  fireplace.  He  is 
staring  at  a  picture  that  he  sees  there.  It  shows 
a  ship  that  is  sinking.  The  ship  goes  down. 
Men  are  struggling  in  the  water.  Some  drown. 
Two  of  them  are  clinging  to  a  small  raft.  They 
try  . . .  He  is  standing  on  the  raft  alone  and  is 
waving  his  shirt  to  signal  a  ship  that  is  passing 
by.... 

Drew  is  still  staring  at  the  flames  as  the  door 
opens.  A  ragged  man  is  entering  the  room  just 
as  Drew  looks  around. 

As  the  picture  began,  Drew  was  sitting  before 
the  fireplace.  He  was  staring  at  a  picture  that 
he  saw  there.  It  showed  a  ship  that  was  sink¬ 
ing.  The  ship  went  down.  Men  were  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  water.  Some  drowned.  Two  of 
them  were  clinging  to  a  small  raft.  They  tried 
to  climb  on  it.  The  raft  upset  and  the  two  men 
fell  off.  The  picture  faded  for  an  instant. 
Then  only  one  of  the  men  was  left.  He  was 
standing  on  the  raft  alone  and  was  waving  his 
shirt  to  signal  a  ship  that  was  passing  by. 

The  picture  in  the  fireplace  faded.  Drew  was 
still  staring  at  the  flames  as  the  door  opened. 
A  ragged  man  was  entering  the  room  just  as 
Drew  looked  around. 

4  Learning  How  to  Use  the 
Future  Tense,  pages  289-291 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  use  the  future  tense  correctly,  both  for  simple 
futurity  and  for  promise  or  consent 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  by  yourself ',  page  289.  1.  shall;  2.  shall; 

3.  will;  4.  shall;  5.  shall;  6.  shall;  7.  will;  8. 
shall;  9.  will;  10.  shall 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself  ',  page  290.  1. 
shall;  2.  will;  3.  shall;  4.  shall;  5.  will;  6.  will; 
7.  shall;  8.  will;  9.  shall;  10.  shall 

(c)  Key  for  test:  1.  will;  2.  will;  3.  will;  4. 
will;  5.  will;  6.  shall;  7.  shall;  8.  will;  9.  will; 
10.  will 
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5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  291-292 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  proper  forms  of  verbs,  and  to  practice  the 
correct  use  of  those  forms 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  test:  1.  be¬ 


gan,  somewhere;  2.  come;  3.  fallen;  4.  given; 
5.  loved;  6.  eaten;  7.  began;  8.  went;  9.  lis¬ 
tened;  10.  took;  ix.  ridden;  11.  almost;  13. 
behind;  14.  rang;  15.  begun;  16.  saw;  17.  had; 
18.  drunk;  19.  almost;  20.  came;  21.  almost; 
22.  behind;  23.  threw;  24.  knew;  25.  run;  26. 
drowned;  27.  saw;  28.  lay;  29.  beside 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN.  Using  Contractions  and  Making 
Better  Sentences  in  Reports,  Pages  299-296 


1.  Using  Contractions, 

pages  293-294 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
proper  form  to  use  in  making  contractions,  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  practice  using 
them  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  write 
by  yourself ,  page  293: 


can’t 

they’ll 

mustn’t 

they’re 

don’t 

haven’t 

he’s 

couldn’t 

wouldn’t 

I’m 

isn’t 

she’ll 

she’s 

doesn’t 

aren’t 

hasn’t 

you’ve 

shouldn’t 

(b)  Key  for  test:  “ It's  so  dark  that  I  can't  see 
a  thing  ...”  “  . . .  I’m  almost  sure  . . .  but  there 
hasn't ...” 

“It  couldn't  be  a  bear.  There  hasn't  been  a 
bear . . .” 

“ It's  something  big...”  “A  little  animal 
wouldn't . . .  I've  . . .” 

“  ...  A  dog  doesn't  make  that  kind  of  noise. 
He'd  keep  running.  You'd  hear  . . .” 

“  Let's  find  out ...”  “  . . .  can't  be  any¬ 

thing  ...” 

“No,  I  haven't ,  but  I'm  sure  it’s ...” 

Another  crash  sounded  somewhere  in  the 
bushes. 

“It's  here.”  . . . 

“Yes,  it's  here 

“Why  the  thing's  just 

“  That's  what 

“And  that's  that”  . . .  “We've  ...  I  wouldn't 
tell . . .  Let' s  go  back. . . .” 


2.  Separating  Sentences  in 
Reports,  page  29 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pupils  to  review  what  has  been  taught 
about  separating  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself: 

Last  night  on  the  School  Hour  Program  from 
Station  WXYZ  at  eight  o’clock,  I  heard  two 
teams  of  pupils.  They  were  competing  for  a 
prize  for  answering  questions.  Some  of  the 
answers  were  very  amusing  as  you  would  ex¬ 
pect.  We  all  laughed  at  them.  One  girl  was 
asked,  “What  kind  of  animal  grunts?”  She 
answered,  “  A  rabbit,”  but  that  was  as  far  as  she 
got.  Then  a  boy  was  asked,  “What  kind  of 
animal  carries  its  young  in  a  pouch?”  He  said, 
“A  chipmunk.”  After  that  a  boy  said  that 
Admiral  Dewey  was  a  World  War  hero  at  the 
battle  of  Vanilla.  When  another  boy  wa* 
asked  why  elephants  have  big  necks,  he  said, 
“  Because  they  have  heavy  heads.”  His  an¬ 
swer  was  correct.  Then  a  girl  guessed  that 
cows  have  horns  because  they  have  to  push 
their  way  through  brush  and  fences.  When  a 
boy  was  asked  what  sort  of  animal  makes  a 
noise  called  scolding,  he  answered,  “A  woman.” 
Everybody  in  the  studio  laughed,  as  I  did 
too. 

Another  School  Hour  Program  will  be  given 
by  the  same  station  next  Tuesday  at  eight 
o’clock.  I  am  going  to  listen  to  it,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  as  funny  as  this  one  was. 
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3.  Using  Varied  Sentences  in 
Reports,  pages  297-296 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
avoid  monotony  in  sentence  patterns,  and  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  practice  making 
sentences  of  various  patterns 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test 
yourself: 

Last  Monday  evening  I  heard  an  interesting 
kind  of  program  over  Station  KKLM  at  nine 
o’clock  on  the  Find  It  Hour.  First  a  girl  told 
how  she  had  lost  her  pet  cat.  It  was  a  white 
Persian  cat  and  had  been  gone  almost  a  week. 
On  its  collar  there  were  two  bells.  One  was 
gold  and  the  other  was  silver.  The  cat  had 
always  been  afraid  of  an  open  umbrella.  When 
it  saw  one,  it  would  run  behind  furniture. 

A  young  man  told  about  losing  a  very  old 
picture  of  men  building  the  first  iron  bridge. 
He  had  put  the  picture  in  a  volume  of  a  history 
of  England.  Someone  had  taken  the  book  from 
his  house  about  the  time  he  moved  away.  The 
young  man  wanted  the  picture  because  it  was 
the  only  picture  of  his  great-grandfather. 

The  announcer  of  the  program  then  came  on 
the  air  and  said  that  a  lady  who  lived  almost 
two  miles  away  in  the  city  had  telephoned.  She 
said  that  she  had  the  cat.  Surely  it  was  the 
girl’s  cat.  One  day  she  had  opened  an  um¬ 
brella  and  the  cat  had  run  behind  a  sofa.  That 
was  as  far  as  it  could  go. 

This  program  is  given  at  nine  o’clock  every 
Monday  evening.  I  like  this  kind  of  program. 

More  Practice,  pages  297-299 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  worked 
out  individually  by  any  pupil  who  needs  the 
practice. 

Exercise  I  B,  page  297.  Key:  1.  had  driven; 
2.  almost;  3.  began;  4.  told;  5.  started;  6. 
behind;  7.  came;  8.  threw;  9.  drank;  10.  lay; 
11.  had  fallen;  12.  had  broken;  13.  seemed;  14. 
went;  15.  led;  16.  almost;  17.  had  grown; 
about  2  o’clock;  18.  got;  19.  blew;  20.  froze;  21. 
saw;  22.  had  drowned;  23.  had  eaten;  24. 
sang;  25.  gave;  26.  started 

I  C,  1  (a),  page  297.  Key: 

Sam  watches  . . .  at  the  dark  entrance  . . .  man 


holds  . . .  Sam  looks  . . .  man  pulls  . . .  and  makes 
. . .  turns  and  Sam  looks  . . .  is  wearing  . . . 

opens  his  bag  and  takes  . . .  He  moves _ Sam 

hears  . .  .  man  pushes  . .  .  climbs  . .  . 

Sam  runs  .  . .  and  calls  . .  .  cars  arrive  . . .  sur¬ 
round  the  house  and  besides  turn  searchlights 
. . .  front  door  opens  . . .  burglar  comes  out . . . 
He  has  no  gun  and  he  knows  that  he  is  caught. 

About  ten  o’clock  . . .  return.  Because  they 
hear  what  Sam  has  done,  they  give  him  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $10. 

I  C,  1  (b).  Key: 

Sam  watched  .  . .  at  the  dark  entrance  . . .  man 
held . . .  Sam  looked  .  .  .  man  pulled  . . .  and  made 
.  . .  turned  and  Sam  looked . .  .  was  wearing  . . . 
opened  his  bag  and  took  . . .  He  moved  . . .  Sam 
heard  . . .  man  pushed . . .  climbed . .  . 

Sam  ran  . . .  and  called  . .  .  cars  arrived  . . . 
surrounded  the  house  and  besides  turned  search¬ 
lights  .  .  .  front  door  opened . .  .  burglar  came  out 
. .  .  He  had  no  gun  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
caught. 

About  ten  o’clock  . . .  returned.  Because  they 
heard  what  Sam  had  done,  they  gave  him  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $10. 

I  D,  page  298.  Key:  1.  shall;  2.  shall;  3. 
will;  4.  will;  5.  shall;  6.  will;  7.  shall;  8.  will; 
9.  shall;  10.  shall 

Exercise  II  A:  Who’s,  he’s,  I’ve,  isn’t,  he’ll, 
doesn’t,  I’m,  isn’t,  haven’t,  won’t,  needn’t,  he’s, 
hadn’t,  didn’t,  shouldn’t,  hadn’t,  she’ll,  I’ll 

II  B,  page  298.  Key: 

Last  Wednesday  night  at  nine  o’clock  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  strange  radio  program  over  Station 
WYVM.  The  announcer  told  us  to  turn  out 
the  lights.  I  turned  out  mine,  as  he  asked  me 
to,  but  I  was  almost  frightened  because  the 
room  was  dark  and  besides  I  was  alone.  There 
was  a  boom,  boom  of  drums  and  then  a  silence. 
A  girl  shrieked.  “I  am  coming,”  a  terrible  deep 
voice  said.  “Beware!  Don’t  look  behind 
you.”  Again  the  girl  shrieked  as  she  did  before. 
There  was  a  crash  and  silence  again  for  a  second. 
Then  an  orchestra  played  a  few  weird  notes  and 
after  that  a  play  about  a  monster  began.  He 
had  escaped  from  an  old  castle  and  was  captur¬ 
ing  people  and  shutting  them  up  somewhere 
because  he  wanted  revenge.  A  band  of  men 
was  hunting  for  him  everywhere.  At  last  they 
saw  him  and  caught  him  just  as  he  was  carrying 
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the  girl  into  the  castle,  l  hat  was  as  far  as  he 
went.  He  gave  a  deep  growl  and  was  just  get¬ 
ting  awav  from  them  when  the  announcer  broke 
in  and  said,  “Wake  up,  folks,  you’ve  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  bad  dream  from  indigestion.  Take 
Barkus’s  Little  Pink  Pills  and  you  won’t  dream 
any  more,  as  you  just  did,  of  monsters,  because 
your  digestion  will  be  perfect.”  This  kind  of 
program  is  very  interesting. 

Reading  and  Word  Mastery, 
pages  300-504 

1.  How  Well  Do  You  Follow 
an  Author’s  Arrangement  of 
Ideas?,  pages  300-302 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
utilize  their  skill  in  finding  the  main  topic  of  the 
passage  and  its  details  in  preparing  to  make  an 
outline 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  For  key  to  ques¬ 
tions,  see  key  to  Lesson  2  below. 

2-  Learning  to  Outline, 
pages  302-303 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  pupils  how  to 
make  one  type  of  outline  and  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Point  out  that 
not  all  outlines  are  made  in  formal  fashion  with 
sentences.  It  is,  however,  better  to  teach  the 
sentence  form  of  outline,  since  it  avoids  inco¬ 
herent  topics. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  outline: 

I.  The  sand  blast  has  many  uses. 

A.  It  produces  ground  glass. 

B.  The  speed  of  cutting  depends  on  hard¬ 
ness  of  material  and  strength  of  the 
blast. 

C.  The  sand  blast  will  not  cut  soft  ma¬ 
terial. 

1.  It  does  not  cut  flesh. 

2.  It  does  not  cut  lace. 

D.  The  outsides  of  buildings  are  cleaned  by 
the  sand  blast. 

1.  Passers-by  are  inoonvenienced. 

2.  The  work  is  done  well  and  fast. 

II.  The  sand-digger  helps  sink  cylinders. 


A.  It  was  impossible  at  first  to  sink  the 
cylinders. 

B.  One  engineer  made  a  new  suggestion. 

1.  A  small  pipe  was  run  from  each 
cylinder  into  the  sand. 

2.  An  air  pump  was  connected  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder. 

3.  Air  was  pumped  out  of  the  cylinder. 

4.  A  vacuum  was  created. 

5.  Wet  sand  rushed  up  through  the 
pipe. 

C.  The  cylinder  sank  as  the  sand  below  it 
was  sucked  out. 

III.  Compressed  air  is  used  in  underwater 
work. 

A.  It  is  pumped  into  the  helmets  of  divers. 

B.  With  its  aid  foundations  can  be  laid 
under  water. 

1.  An  airtight  bottomless  box  is  built. 

2.  On  top  of  this  is  built  another  box 
open  at  the  top. 

3.  These  caissons  are  towed  to  the 
place  where  the  foundation  is  to  be 
built. 

a.  In  upper  box  masons  begin  to  lay 
stonework. 

b.  The  weight  of  the  stonework 
makes  the  boxes  sink. 

c.  The  edges  of  the  lower  box  settle 
into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water. 

(1)  Air  is  used  to  drive  water  out 
of  the  lower  box. 

(2)  Men  work  in  the  lower  box  in 
compressed  air. 

d.  The  two  caissons  are  connected 
by  an  airshaft. 

(1)  An  air  lock  in  this  shaft  holds 
the  compressed  air  in  the 
lower  caisson. 

(2)  Men  enter  and  leave  the  lower 
caisson  through  this  shaft. 

4.  When  the  lower  caisson  sinks  to  firm 
footing,  it  is  filled  with  concrete. 

a.  After  the  concrete  hardens,  the 
upper  caisson  is  removed. 

b.  A  strong  solid  pier  anchored  to 
the  rock  remains. 

c.  On  this  pier  another  masonry  may 
be  built. 
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3.  Making  Your  Own  Outline, 

pages  303-304 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  how  well  they  can  use 
what  they  have  learned  about  outlining 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
outline: 

I.  La  Salle  was  a  young  Frenchman  of  good 
family. 

A.  He  came  to  Quebec  full  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

B.  He  wanted  to  learn  all  he  could  about 
America. 

C.  He  wanted  to  win  and  hold  the  whole 
land  for  France. 

II.  On  an  early  expedition  he  tried  to  find  and 
trace  the  Ohio  River. 

A.  He  reached  Lake  Erie  by  boat. 

B.  From  Lake  Erie  he  marched  South. 

1.  He  left  the  Lake  between  Buffalo 
and  Dunkirk. 

2.  He  passed  through  western  New 
York  State. 

C.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  far  down 
the  Ohio  he  went. 

1.  It  was  as  far  as  the  falls  at  Louis¬ 
ville. 

2.  It  was  not  so  far  as  the  place  where 
the  Ohio  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 

III.  La  Salle’s  greatest  plan  was  to  explore  the 
Mississippi. 


A.  He  had  to  return  to  France. 

1.  He  wanted  money  for  this  explora¬ 
tion. 

2.  He  wanted  the  king’s  approval. 

B.  He  came  back  to  America  with  the 
king’s  approval. 

1.  He  built  the  Griffin,  a  small  boat. 

2.  In  the  Griffin  he  set  out  through  the 
Great  Lakes. 

a.  He  launched  it  above  the  falls  in 
the  Niagara  River. 

b.  He  sailed  as  far  as  the  Chicago 
portage 

(1)  He  collected  valuable  furs  and 
sent  them  to  Canada. 

(2)  He  hoped  to  use  the  money 
from  the  sale  of  the  furs  to  buy 
supplies  for  his  expedition 
down  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Proving  That  You  Under¬ 
stand  What  You  Read,  page  304 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  use 
words  exactly  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  practice  the  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  I.  rough;  2.  prickle;  3.  air-driven;  4. 
longer  than  wide;  5.  enclosed  space  completely 
empty;  6.  because  it  supports  a  great  weight; 
7.  No 


unit  ten.  Stories  and  Poems,  Pages  303-324 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT.  Telling 

Pages 

1.  Reviewing  What  You  Have 
Learned  About  Storytelling, 
pages  303-306 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  storytelling 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  written 


Stories  and  Enjoying  Poems, 
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work:  I.  a  and  c;  2.  c;  3.  d  and  f;  4.  a;  5.  b; 
6.  c;  7.  c;  8.  d 

2-  Planning  and  Telling  a 
Story,  pages  307-309 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  use  what  they  have  learned 


about  storytelling  in  practical  life  situations 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Keep  the  telling 
of  the  stories  as  informal  as  possible,  whether 
they  are  told  to  the  class  or  whether  they  are 
told  to  a  group  of  classes  invited  to  hear  the 
program.  In  any  case,  allow  ample  time  after 
each  story  for  the  audience  to  express  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  to  ask  questions. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  the  class’s  evaluation  of 
the  story  told  is  carried  out  in  a  friendly,  co¬ 
operative  spirit.  Do  not  omit  the  critical  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  progress  made  in  storytelling 
since  the  last  storytelling  period. 

3.  Using  Poems  You  Enjoy, 

pages  309-310 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  simple 
rhythm  and  rhyme  and  to  give  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  read  together  aloud  in  groups 
poems  that  they  enjoy 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  work 
should  be  carried  out  informally.  Let  the  class 
divide  into  groups,  each  of  which  chooses  its 
own  leader  for  choral  reading. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  no  group  is  so  large  that 
too  few  people  are  left  to  constitute  a  successful 
audience. 

(c)  Encourage  the  audience  to  criticize  each 
group  for  clearness  of  speech,  for  interest 
achieved  by  change  of  pace,  and  for  ability  to 
follow  carefully  the  leader’s  baton.  Encourage 
the  class  to  invite  another  class  to  listen  to  the 
choral  reading  after  a  little  practice  has  made 
the  various  groups  feel  confident  of  their  ability 
to  read  poetry  entertainingly. 

4.  Learning  From  Poetry  to 
Make  Interesting  Comparisons, 
pages  3 1 0-3 1 2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupils  to 
appreciate  striking  comparisons  and  to  create 


and  use  interesting  comparisons  in  their  own 
work 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Make  sure  that 
the  pupils  realize  that  the  success  of  the  com¬ 
parison  depends  upon  finding  similarities  in 
ordinarily  dissimilar  objects  or  situations. 

(b)  Help  pupils  to  see  that  a  far-fetched  com¬ 
parison  is  not  successful  because  it  raises  a  bar¬ 
rier  in  the  reader’s  or  listener’s  mind. 

(c)  1.  “Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the 
burnin’  boat.” 

2.  “The  road  was  a  ribbon  of  moonlight  over 
the  purple  moor.” 

3.  “Jealousy  is  the  fume  of  little  minds.” 

4.  “While  wagged  the  guttering  candle  flame 
in  the  wind  that  through  the  window  came.” 

5.  “I  have  seen  old  ships  sail  like  swans 
asleep  beyond  the  village  which  men  call  Tyre.” 

5.  Entertaining  Others, 

pages  3 1 2-3 1 3 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  in  life  situations  the  skills  they 
have  acquired 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Make  sure  that 
every  pupil  has  an  active  part  in  the  program. 

(b)  Insofar  as  may  be  possible,  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  only  when  the  class  turns  to  you  for 
help,  with  the  exception  of  rehearsals,  which 
will  probably  have  to  be  somewhat  supervised. 
Even  in  this  matter,  keep  as  much  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  possible.  Emphasize  to  the  class 
that  a  few  rehearsals  carried  out  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner  are  worth  an  infinite  number  that 
are  poorly  organized  and  for  which  inadequate 
preparation  has  been  made. 

(c)  On  the  day  of  the  program,  let  the  class 
carry  out  the  work  by  themselves.  Become  one 
of  the  interested  listeners. 

(d)  After  the  program  has  been  given  and  the 
guests  have  departed,  be  sure  that  the  work  of 
evaluating  the  program  and  the  progress  made 
during  the  year  is  discussed  fully. 
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chapter  twenty-nine.  Reviewing  Grammar,  Punctuation, 
and  Correct  Usage,  Pages  314-316 


1.  Sentences,  page  314 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  kinds  of  sentences,  subjects,  predicates, 
punctuation  of  sentences,  and  contractions 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  test 
yourself: 

1.  Five  boys  walk  to  school  together. 

2.  All  of  them  sit  in  the  same  room  at  school. 

3.  Harry:  Did  you  finish  your  homework? 

4.  Jack:  Look  at  my  hand!  It’s  as  big  as  a 
football!  1  can’t  get  a  glove  on  it. 

5.  Louis:  Mine  is  all  done. 

6.  Gordon:  Most  of  mine  is  done. 


7.  Alex:  Help  me  out.  I_  don’t  remember 
the  assignment. 

8.  X 

9.  Harry:  It  would  take  you  hours. 

10.  Alex:  I  don’t  believe  it. 

11.  Gordon:  He’s  right. 

12.  Jack:  Yes,  he  is. 


z.  Paragraphing,  Punctuating, 
and  Capitalizing,  pages  314-313 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  paragraphing,  punctuating,  and  capital¬ 
izing  direct  quotations 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test 
yourself: 

1.  “Surely  you  are  not  going  into  that  awful 
place?”  he  seemed  to  ask. 

2.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him 
gaze  deliberately  into  the  crevasse.  3.  He 
showed  wonderful  sagacity  in  recognizing  the 
danger.  4.  Never  before  had  he  seemed  to 
know  that  ice  was  slippery,  or  that  danger  ex¬ 
isted  anywhere.  5.  His  looks  and  tones  of 


voice  when  he  began  to  complain  were  so  human 
that  I  talked  to  him  as  I  would  have  to  a  fright¬ 
ened  boy. 

6.  “Hush  your  fears,  my  boy,”  I  said.  7. 
“We  will  get  out  safely  though  it  is  not  going 
to  be  easy.” 

3.  Reviewing  Troublesome 
Verbs,  page  313 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  the  use  of  18  troublesome  verbs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Make  sure  that 
every  pupil  has  an  opportunity  to  read  the  sen¬ 
tences  he  has  prepared.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
exchange  papers  during  part  of  the  work  so  that 
pupils  will  have  practice  with  sentences  that 
someone  else  has  made  up. 

4.  Reviewing  More  Troublesome 
Verbs  and  Negatives,  pages  313-316 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  using  troublesome  verbs  and  negatives 
correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test 
yourself:  i.  came;  lying;  2.  doesn’t;  3.  doesn’t; 
4.  known;  5.  gone;  drove;  6.  saw;  lying;  7. 
saw;  8.  drank;  9.  fell;  10.  gave;  11.  could; 
12.  gave;  could  hardly;  run;  13.  sat;  14.  knew; 
eaten;  15.  began;  sang;  16.  sang;  17.  taken; 
rung;  19.  knew;  doesn’t;  20.  broken;  did;  21. 
did 

5.  Reviewing  the  Compound 
Sentence,  Conjunctions,  and 
Tenses,  page  316 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
concerning  the  compound  sentence,  conjunc¬ 
tions,  and  tenses 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test 


yourself:  i.  are  looking;  2.  looked;  but;  are 
looking;  3.  has;  4.  had;  but;  5.  is;  but;  is; 

CHAPTER  THIRTY.  More 

1.  Agreement  of  the  Verb  and 
Its  Subject,  page  317 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  agreement  of  the  verb  and  its  subject 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test 
yourself:  1.  has;  2.  is;  3.  are;  4.  don’t;  5.  need; 
6.  is;  7.  finds;  8.  are;  9.  doesn’t;  10.  has 

2..  Finding  Compound  Subjects 
and  Compound  Predicates  and 
Recognizing  Transitive  and 
Intransitive  Verbs,  pages  317-318 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  compound  subjects,  compound  predi¬ 
cates,  and  the  difference  between  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test 

v  our self: 

1 

1.  The  couch  cover  and  pillow  coverings  are 
old. 

T  T 

2.  My  mother  and  I  bought  them  and  used 

them  for  years. 

'  ~  T 

3.  I  like  the  colors  of  some  very  much  but 
T 

dislike  the  designs  of  others. 

T 

4.  Sometime  I  shall  buy  new  material  and 
T 

recover  them. 

5.  My  relatives  and  friends  will  enjoy  fresh 
upholstery. 

T  T 

6.  I  shall  miss  the  familiar  colors  but  appre¬ 
ciate  better  patterns. 


6.  has;  but;  7.  and;  8.  will  pay;  besides;  will 
ask;  9.  want;  but;  are  beginning;  because 

Review,  Pages  317-320 

I  I 

7.  New  fabrics  fade  but  are  clean. 

~ T  T 

8.  Some  people  buy  new  draperies  and  change 

their  furniture  often. 

T 

9.  Somehow  I  like  the  old  things  and  dread 


new  ones. 

T 

10.  Any  change  or  improvement  depresses 

me. 

3.  Capitalizing  and  Punctuating 
Letters,  page  318 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  capitalizing,  punctuating,  and  spacing 
letters  properly 

Suggestions  for  teaching: 

111  Morseland  Avenue 
Pierson,  Iowa 
June  10,  1942 

Dear  Susan, 

Your  exciting  . . .  envious,  but  also  . . .  with 
you.  The  colors  . .  .  surprised  me.  I  always 
thought . . .  How  are  they  lighted? 

On  Memorial  Day  . . .  John,  who  is  learning 
to  fly  ...  I  don’t  see  ...  is  hard  work  . . .  book, 
Test  Pilot , . . . 

At  any  rate,  three  big  helpings, . . . 

It  doesn’t . . .  weeks,  Susan  . . .  tell  you.  It 
seems  much  longer  . . . 

Affectionately  yours, 
Jane 

Miss  Susan  K.  Loomis 
89  Broad  Street 
Luray 
Virginia 

c/o  Mr.  Louis  S.  Sprague 
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4-  To  Test  Your  Ability  to  Use 
Correct  Forms  of  Pronouns, 
pages  318-319 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  what  has  been  learned 
about  the  correct  forms  of  pronouns 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  written 
work:  Ralph  and  I  . . .  His  brother  gave  him 
and  me  . .  .  pleased  both  him  and  me.  It  was 
I  . . .  told  him  . . .  Like  us  ...  To  Ralph  and  me 
. . .  Between  you  and  me  ...  all  we  boys  ...  for 
all  us  boys  ...  in  front  of  me  left  his  seat . . . 
Each  of  us  boys  has  begged  his  mother . . . 
These  exciting  pictures  . . . 

5.  Using  Adjectives,  Adverbs, 
Prepositions,  and  Conjunctions 
Correctly,  pages  319-320 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  correct  use  of  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepo¬ 
sitions,  and  conjunctions 

a.  He  is  a  cruel  person  with  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  gentleness,  e.  To  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  one  group  and  appear  to  be  a  part  of  it, 
but  on  other  occasions  to  claim  the  privileges 
and  appear  to  be  a  part  of  a  group  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  first  one.  h.  The  processes  of 
nature,  such  as  the  change  of  the  seasons,  can¬ 
not  be  controlled  by  man.  k.  To  have  scruples 
over  a  small  misdemeanor  and  yet  to  accept  or 
condone  a  crime.  1.  If  success  depended  only 
on  desire,  everyone  could  be  rich.  m.  If  the 
outcome  of  a  struggle  is  happy,  all  the  work  and 
disappointments  that  preceded  the  happy  end¬ 
ing  seem,  in  looking  back,  to  have  been  much 
less  unpleasant  than  they  were  at  the  time. 

3.  Using  Figurative  Language 
in  Vivid  Comparisons,  pages  322-324 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  what  they  have  learned 
about  the  use  of  figurative  language  in  com¬ 
parison 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  by  yourself'.  1.  a;  2.  b;  3.  c;  4.  a;  5.  c; 
6.  c;  7.  b;  8.  b;  9.  c;  10.  a 


(b)  Key  to  picture,  page  323:  a  batted  ball 
traveling  fast  and  hard  could  more  effectively 
be  compared  to  a  cannon  ball  shot  from  a  big 
gun  than  to  a  snowball  or  a  pincushion. 

1.  of  the  three  horses  modifies  gray;  least 
modifies  liked.  2.  of  the  black  and  chestnut 
modifies  black;  better  modifies  liked.  3.  of  the 
black  modifies  gaits;  smoother  is  a  predicate  ad¬ 
jective  and  modifies  gaits;  of  these  two  modifies 
smoother.  4.  most  modifies  beautiful;  of  all 
the  horses  modifies  beautiful;  black  is  a  predi¬ 
cate  adjective  modifying  beautiful;  beautiful 
here  is  considered  a  substantive.  It  is  possible 
to  consider  the  sentence  elliptical,  with  the  word 
horses  understood,  in  which  case  most  modifies 
beautiful;  beautiful  modifies  horses  understood; 
of  all  the  horses  modifies  horses  understood; 
black  is  a  predicate  adjective  modifying  horses 
understood.  5.  swifter  or  more  swift  modifies 
he;  in  turning  modifies  swifter  or  more  swift; 
more  quicker  or  quicker  modifies  he;  in  starting 
modifies  more  quicker  or  quicker.  6.  white 
modifies  socks;  his  forefoot  modifies  socks;  eas- 
ily  modifies  seen;  more  modifies  easily.  7.  only 
modifies  black.  8.  almost  modifies  around  the 
track;  around  the  track  modifies  rode.  9. 
nearly  modifies  highest;  highest  modifies  hur- 
dle.  10.  almost  modifies  threw;  my  modifies 
seat.  11.  thankful  is  a  predicate  adjective 
modifying  I;  nowhere  else  modifies  was;  there 
modifies  was;  another  modifies  jump;  bad  mod¬ 
ifies  jump.  12.  several  modifies  times;  several 
times  is  an  adverbial  phrase  modifying  shied; 
besides  modifies  shied.  13.  ready  is  a  predicate 
adjective  modifying  L  almost  modifies  ready; 
to  is  an  adverb  modifying  give.  Do  not  discuss 
the  infinitive  to  give.  14.  Another  modifies 
horses;  coming  modifies  horses;  behind  modifies 
coming.  Do  not  count  it  wrong  if  the  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  behind  us  is  considered  to  modify 
hear.  15.  of  dangerous  ride  modifies  kind. 
16.  of  ride  modifies  kind;  ’t  modifies  are  thrown; 
off  your  horse  modifies  are  thrown.  17.  of  such 
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a  ride  modifies  end;  at  the  end  modifies  feel ;  ex¬ 
hausted  modifies  you;  hard  modifies  have 
worked.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that 
because  you  have  been  frightened  is  an  adver¬ 
bial  phrase  modifying  feel  and  because  you  have 
worked  hard  is  also  an  adverbial  clause  modify¬ 
ing  feel.  1 8.  as  far  as  modifies  have  ridden. 

19.  really  modifies  exciting;  exciting  is  a  predi¬ 
cate  adjective  modifying  it;  such  modifies  horse. 

20.  very  modifies  often;  often  modifies  like  to 
ride. 

i.  How  Well  Do  You  Read, 
pages  321-322 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  find  out  how  well  they  can  apply 


what  they  have  learned  about  reading  to  a  nar¬ 
rative  poem 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  ninth  inning;  last  half;  the  score  was 
tied;  2.  round;  3.  from  angry  shouting;  4.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  raining  or  the  game 
would  not  have  been  played.  5.  The  shape  of 
the  two  is  roughly  similar.  6.  The  game  was 
won  and  lost  by  Dorian’s  walking  around  the 
bases  while  the  ball  was  still  in  play  and  the 
opposing  team  was  arguing  with  the  umpire. 

2..  To  Test  Your  Ability  to 
Understand  Figurative 
Language,  pages  322-323 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  test  pupils’  ability 
to  understand  figurative  language 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  do  by 
yourself:  1.  d,  2.  g,  3.  b,  4.  c,  5.  i,  6.  j. 


Diagraming 


To  accompany  Chapter  77,  Lesson  3,  page  329 


1.  Louis 


laughed 


Jane 

was  hiding 

They 

stopped 

(you) 

Come 

We 

could  play 

Others 

were  running 

(you) 

|  Listen 

He 

1 

had  arrived 

Joe 

had  been  studying 

10.  (you)  Help 


II.  Stories 


have  been  told 


12. 


13- 


14. 


IS* 


16. 


i7- 


18. 


19. 


20. 


(you) 

Stop 

Birds 

have  been  seen 

Boys 

have  been  climbing 

Package 

s 

will  be  sent 

Beacons 

will  be  seen 

Airplanes 

have  crashed 

People 

were  shouting 

Dogs 

were  barking 

Present! 

were  arriving 

21. 

Clouds 

were  gathering 

See  note 

on  3. 

10. 

Mary 

Had  been  seen 

22. 

Flowers 

were  blooming 

11. 

Who 

had  been  calling 

23- 

Henry 

had  been  laughing 

12. 

this 

Could  have  been  done 

24. 

Money 

J  had  been  found 

i 

13- 

this 

Has  been  lost 

25. 

Lunch 

will  have  been  eaten 

i4. 

you 

Have  been  running 

26. 

Lightning  was  striking 

IS- 

lamps 

Have  been  lighted 

V- 

Bells 

were  ringing 

16. 

pictures 

Were  taken 

28. 

Clouds 

gathered 

17- 

people 

Were  frightened 

29. 

(you) 

Run 

18. 

Who 

had  been  talking 

33- 

Plants 

were  growing 

instructions 

Have  been  given 

To  accompany  Chapter  II,  Lesson  <f,  page  329 


20.  you 


1.  What 


was  broken 


Have  been  working 


21.  boys 

Have  been  found 

2.  we 

May  play 

22. 

he  Could  have  been  injured 

3.  the  cannon 

Crashed 

23- 

windows 

Were  broken 

Accept  the 
the  base  line. 

complete  subject  diagramed  on 

24. 

windows 

Have  been  cleaned 

4.  we 

May  leave 

25.  Sam 


5.  Who 


is  coming 


Will  be  listening 


26. 

men 

Were  summoned 

6.  the  choirs 

Sang 

27. 

Who 

was  running 

See  note  on  3. 

7.  What 

had  been  done 

28. 

Who 

had  returned 

8.  Who 

had  been  singing 

29. 

papers 

I  Have  been  collected 

9.  the  flags  Fluttered 


30.  people  Were  laughing 
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To  accompany  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  4,  page  330 

Lady 


Boys 


girls 


scampered 


Shouts 


barks 


mingled 


5.  Squirrels 


frisked 


scattered 


squirrels 


were  chattering 


Children 


watched 


Street  cars 


automobiles 


passed 


whistled 


11.  Boys 


sang 


Louis 


12. 


13.  May 


IS- 


16. 


20. 


22. 
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Father 


called 


Esther 


Jack 


studied 


Sam 


Ted 


telephoned 


skates 


Stop 


(you) 


look 


listen 


Papers 

2i.  magazines 
books 


were  being  sold 


Thunder 


lightning 


were  heard 


Boxes 


found 


26.  Crowds 


dispersed 


Flowers 


27. 


28. 


29- 


30- 


weeds 


flourished 


Storms 


tempests 


raged 


Thunder 


lightning 


whooped 


Children 


yelled 


To  accompany  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  3,  page  331 


I.  Men 


were  laying  |  pipes 


Several 

had  eaten 

lunch 

Edna 


John 

trains 

dogs 

Mother 


Mary 

helped  j 

Anna 


charades 


1 3- 


18. 


22. 


24- 


Mabel 


Edward 


did  see 


Whom 


books 


pencils 


Wind 


attacked 


him 


Sand 


21. 

(you) 

Find  i 

papers 


Clouds 


winds 


delayed  |  him 


Trees 


broke 


windows 
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Water 


sidewalks 


25- 


26. 


27. 


mud 

Rain 

_ ! 

George 

Grace 

IS  N' 

3 

O-  ^ 

covered 


pavements 


pelted  |  hir 


wrote  I  plays 


acted  them 


Sister 


Mary 


They 

were 

Judith 


Morris 


Peter 


found  nests 


history 


J3- 

Alfred 

studies  j 

spelling 


shoes 


Pheasant 

14. 

(you) 

Find  ! 

3°- 

John 

shot  | 

partridge 


15- 


History 


To  accompany  Chapter  VIII,  Lesson  5,  page  332  algebra 


stockings 


studies 


That 

was  he 

Who 

were  they 

that 

Was  he 

They 

were 

Jack 

saw  | 

Sam 


Alice 


Mary 


It 

was  N\  he 

(you) 

Bring  |  ^ 

This 

is  she 

Sam 


Alice 


16. 


Baseball 


hockey 


sports 


work 


Anything  may  be  \s 

(you) 

Send  |  help 

They 

were  eating  | 

We 

like  | 

play 


apples 


dates 


mysteries 


adventures 


Dates 


21. 


figs 


fruits 


food 


22.  Animals 


must  have 


water 


67 


23- 

Currency 

is  money 

9-  (you) 


Show  hats 


Caesar 


24. 


Who 

were 

10.  (you) 

Send  |  chocolates 

JN  apoleon 

Lincoln 

became  president 

11. 

Who 

offered 

gloves 

26. 

What 

is  this 

you 


27. 

Who 

is  he 

he 

Did  lend 

books 

you 


28. 

Who 

became  chief 

Pencils 


To  accompany  Chapter  XII,  Lesson  1,  page  332 


Helen 

gave 

candy 

\ 

2.  Ted 


asked  |  questions 


them 


candy 


he 

did  tell 

What 

you 


you 

did  meet  | 

Whom 

they 

are  asking 

|  What 

you 


8.  (you) 

Give 

help 

them 


18.  Everyone 


offered 


68 


Mother 


28.  Eleanor 


21.  Everybody 

gives 

something 

him 


Ethel 


coffee 


69 


To  accompany  Chapter  XV,  Lesson  2,  page  333 


clock 

was  striking 

Mr.  Brown 

was  picking 

tomatoes 

T 


covered  |  ground 


dog 


pennies 


signs 

seemed  N\  ugly 

W 

1? 

\.  ...\and\ 

V 

iS- 

\ 

Y\i 

\» 

men 


17- 

pictures 

Can  be  considered  artistic 

\&N&, 

book 


70 


2i.  (you) 


Find  |  part 


22. 


colors 


pleased 


girls 


To  accompany  Chapter  XVII,  Lessons  2  and  j, 
page  334 


He 


23- 


stride 


betrays 


24- 


jay 

ruffled 

|  feathers 

\i\\ 

¥ 

Cold 


28. 


seaweed 


accented 


sand 


father 


Accept  also  My  as  modifying  father. 


7i 


men 


io. 


I 

can  find 

him 

❖a. 

man 


Accept  also: 


shut 


72 


23- 


rocks 


were  scattered 


To  accompany  Chapter  XX,  Lesson  2,  page  JJJ 


Harry 


coat 


73 


It  is  possible  to  consider  that  the  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases  modify  was. 


74 


75 


To  accompany  Chapter  XXIII,  Lesson  5,  page 

33<> 


ponies 


Allow  class  to  omit  each,  accidentally  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  sentence  but  not  yet  discussed. 


76 


Accept  also: 


77 


78 


Allow  also  beneath  the  dusky  sky  modifying  land. 


22. 


Shores 

are 

cool 

v 

\ 

summer 

V 

and 

\  Gulf  Stream 

A 

they 

do  become 

N\  cold 

\  a 

L 

winter  \ 


Accept  in  summer  as  modifying  cool. 
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